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PIG IRON SHORTAGE 


CAUSES CARNEGIE STEEL CO. TO 
ENTER THE MARKET. 





Large Sales of Southern Jron.— 
Northern Pig Market Quiet, 
But Prices Are Firm. 


The interesting development 


of the week in finished lines was the 


most 


action of agricultural implement man- 
ufacturers in appointing a committee 
to endeavor to obtain a concession of 
$2 per ton on the price of steel bars 
for their annual contracts for the year 
ending June 1, 1908. Manufacturers 
state emphatically that no concession 
The 


caused among other buyers of steel 


“will be made. dissatisfaction 
bars last year, when a reduction of $2 
per ton was made to agricultural in- 
terests, and the great demand for all 
kinds of finished materials this year, 
tend to make the mills very firm in 
their position. 


The purchase of 5,000 
Bessemer 


: tons of Bessemer pig 
Pig Purchase. of 


iron by the Carnegie 
Steel Co. for March delivery at $22, 
valley furnace, indicates that the»@ut- 
put of the Carnegie furnaces is still 
inadequate, and it is expected that fur- 
ther purchases will be made. Sales of 
about 75,000 tons of southern pig iron 
are reported, and in spite of some 
weakness in the Chicago market, the 
southern product is Strong. Transac- 
tions in northern foundry pig iron are 


not numerous, but the market is firm. 


The Carnegie Steel Co. 


Crude Steel 
10,000 


Bought. 


has purchased 
tons of billets from the 
York State Steel Co., Buffalo, 


completed its new 


New 
which recently 
steel plant having a capacity of about 
500 tons daily. The demand for struct- 
ural shapes continues to show improve- 


ment, Coke is somewhat easier. 
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RAILROAD BUYING. 
Whatever lull has been experienced 
in the iron trade since the first of the 
year has been attributed to the al- 
policies adopted 
trunk lines. 


leged retrenchment 
by some of the leading 
Postponements of rail. and car deliy- 
eries by a few of the roads have been 
magnified by those who have been 
forecasting a slump in iron and steel 
values, and the reports that have ema- 
nated from certain financial centers 
have been indicative of a general cur- 
tailment of purchases and a suspension 
of shipments of material already or- 


dered, In fact, however, only two 
roads of prominence have concluded 
that the retrenchment period has ar- 
rived—the Wabash, which has tempor- 
arily suspended operations on all new 
undertakings, and a western road, 
which in its mad rush to the coast has 
been expending an average of $1,000,- 
000 monthly. Despite this curtailment 
the latter system has recently promul- 
gated a list of machine tool require- 
ments which will cost approximately 
$100,000, and which indicates that its 
more important extension work alone 
has been affected. 
The Trunk 
with the erection of shops at Battle 


Creek, Mich., which, when completed, 


Grand is proceeding 


will represent an expenditure of 
$5,000,000, machine tool builders only 
recently having been asked to figure 
on the equipment requirements. The 
Big Four is likewise going ahead with 
the erection of its new shops at In- 
dianapolis, which will require at least 
four years to complete. 

It is frankly admitted by the rail 
makers that there has been some re- 
adjustment of shipments, due to the 
postponement of deliveries for a few 
of the roads, but in no instances have 
the manufacturers been embarrassed, 
as other roads anxiously awaited an 


opportunity to step into the breach. On 
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March 1, the rail bookings of the Car- 
negie Steel Co., for 1907, were within 
80,000 tons of the total ordered last 
year, and the indications are that the 
record of 1906 will be 
surpassed in the remaining ten months 


phenomenal 


of this year. 
the situation, 


regarding the car builders, borne out 


Nor is as reported, 


by the facts. As in. rails, there has 
been a readjustment of shipments, but 
these deferred deliveries have in no 
degree resulted in a curtailment of the 
Most 


anxious to have 


output of any of the car plants. 


of the roads were 
thein orders brought forward, the car 
shortage still figuring as the all impor- 
tant factor preventing the satisfactory 
movement of freight. 

During the first two months of this 
year, it is estimated that contracts for 
no less than 40,000 cars were placed, 
one manufacturer alone having been 
awarded 22,000 of this total. In fur- 


ther refutation of the curtailment 
charges it can be reliably stated that 
the majority of these cars are for de- 
livery this year and only a few of the 
builders are in position to make reser- 
de- 
the 


or- 


vations before Decemben Time of 
livery, rather than price, governed 
placing of practically all of these 
ders, and instead of reducing the ac- 
cumulation of car orders, one build- 
er reports that his total was increased 
5,000 during the months of January 
and February. 

that the 
have suffered in 


On the 


contrary, most of the foundries spe- 


It has also been hinted 
steel casting plants 


sympathy with the car works. 


cializing in railroad work have been 
operating at their capacity, and in the 
St. Louis district, where one-third of 
the country’s output is produced, orders 
were recently placed for bolsters for 
16,000 cars, which amounts to practi- 


cally 23,000 tons of finished sections 
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Carnegie Steel Co. Buys Pig Iron and 
Billets—No Concession on Bars. 


Office of Tux Inow Traps Review. } 
$21 Parx Bvuitpinc, Mar. 6 


The purchases of 5,000 tons of Bes- 
semer pig iron and 10,000 tons of steel 
billets by the Carnegie Steel Co. are 
the only noteworthy developments of 
the week. The iron purchase is indica- 
tive of ad continued shortage for steel 
works requirements, while the price 
paid for the material shows a decline 
of $1 a ton from the nominal quota- 
tion which has been prevailing for spot 
shipment. The steel, in the form of 4 
x 4 billets; was secured from the New 
York State Steel Co., Buffalo, and 
will be shipped to consumers whose 
wants have been only inadequately 
met in the past few months. Notwith- 
standing the reports of postponed rail 
deliveries, local mills are operating at 
their capacity and the tonnage already 
booked by the leading interest for 1907 
is within 80,000 tons of the total or- 
ders entered during the 12 months of 
last year. The tonnage booked during 
the week includes 5,000 tons of stan- 
dard sections, and 6,000 tons of light 
rails. The announcement that the steel 
bar manufacturers have concluded to 
resist the demands of the implement 
makers for a concession is the most 
interesting development in finished 
lines. It will undoubtedly be met by 
a refusal to place contracts until the 
present ones have expired, and may 
be followed by continued purchases to 
cover only current wants. 

Pig Iron.—The purchase of 5,000 
tons of Bessemer iron by the Car- 
negie Steel Co. for March delivery at 
$22 valley furnace is the first mnote- 
worthy order that has been placed for 
this steel making grade in the past 
thirty days. The purchase price shows 
a decline of $1 a ton from the nominal 
quotation which has been prevailing, 
although it is only seven cents a ton 
above the February average, which 
was $21.93 as compared with $22.06 
for January and $22.07 for December. 
Additional tonnage will be taken by 
the Carnegie Steel Co., provided a sat- 
isfactory price can be secured, as the 
iron output of its furnaces continues 
inadequate to the steel works require- 
ments. The suspension of the enforce- 
ment of the advance in southern 
freight rates, which was scheduled for 
March 3, is interpreted as an entire 
withdrawal of the proposed increase 
in southern tariffs. The foundry iron 
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THE WEEK IN IRON CENTERS. 





market continues inactive and quota- 
tions are merely nominal, Northern 
No. 2 for prompt shipment is held at 
$25 valley furnace, and for the second 
quarter $23 to $23.50 is quoted. The 
demand for southern grades has been 
limited almost entirely to small lots 
for immediate shipment, and asking 
prices for the last half range from $18 
to $18.50 for No. 2. Both northern and 
southern grades of forge are easier, 
the former being quoted $21.85 Pitts- 
burg for nearby delivery and the latter 
at $22.50 Birmingham, That southern 
values have been well maintained is in- 
dicated by the average selling price 
for February of one of the largest 
agencies which amounted to $21.50 
Birmingham for No. 2. The average 
naturally is low as compared with 
prompt quotations, but this is due to 
the distribution of the tonnage on low 
priced contracts. “Northern basic con- 
tinues scarce, 2,000 tons having been 
taken by a southern steel works at 
$22.50 valley, equivalent to $25.10 de- 
livered eastern Pennsylvania. Second 
quarter quotations are revised as fol- 


lows: 

Bessemer Valley.....................$21.50 to 22.00 
Bessemer, Pittsburg................. 22.35 to 22.85 
No. 1 Foundry, Pittsburg ........... 23.35 to 23.85 
No. 2 Foundry, Pittsburg ........... 23.85 to 24.35 
Gray Forge, Pittsburg.............. 21.35 to 21.85 
vn adeedileensuseecepees 22.00 to 22.25 
I oe sb asinccéeveuscenscse 22.85 to 23.10 


Ferro-Manganese.—The market is 
somewhat stronger than it has been 
for some time, which is undoubtedly 
due to decreased shipments from Eng- 
lish makers, one furnace having been 
taken off this product, while the out- 
put of another will be unavailable in 
the near future. For spot shipment, 
in car lots, $75 Pittsburg is asked for 
80 per cent, while future requirements 
can be covered at $70. Imported, 50 
per cent ferro-silicon, is held at $110; 
I2 per cent domestic, $36; 11 per cent, 
$35; 10 per cent, $34. 

Steel—To more satisfactorily meet 
the requirements of its billet consum- 
ers, which have only been inadequately 
met by its mills on account of the 
steel shortage, the Carnegie Steel Co. 
has purchased 10,000 tons of 4 x 4 
billets from ‘the New York State Steel 
Co., Buffalo, for deliveries extending 
to July 1. This company has recently 
completed a steel plant, which con- 
tains two Talbot furnaces, having an 
estimated capacity of 500 tons daily. 
No sales of steel are being made by 
any of the producers as the needs of 
thein finishing mills are in excess of 
the steel work output. Sheet bars are 
quoted at $30 Valley, 4 x 4 billets and 
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larger, either Bessemer or open- 
hearth, $29.50 to $30 Pittsburg. 

Skelp.—Few of the mills are offer- 
ing skelp for early shipment, as their 
output has already been sold well 
through the year. Quotations are un- 
changed as follows: 

Bessemer, grooved, 1.80c to 1.85c; 
sheared, 1.75¢ to 1.80c; basic, grooved, 
1.85c to 1.90c; sheared, 1.80c to 1.85c; 
iron skelp, sheared, 2.15¢ to 2.25¢; 
grooved, 2c to 2.10¢c. 

Muck Bar.—Mill offerings are ex- 
ceedingly limited and quotations are 
nominal at $37.50 to $38 for all pig 
bars and $36.75 for mixed bars. 

Plates.—The demands of car works 
are as insistent as at any time in the 
past six months and, although there 
has been some readjustment of the 
time of delivery of cars for a few 
roads that are retrenching, the con- 
sumption of plates shows no decline. 
For prompt shipment, eastern mills 
are securing premiums of $2 to $4 a 
ton, otherwise quotations are wun- 


bo 


changed, as follows: 

Tank plate %-inch thick, 6% to 100 
inches, 1.70c f. o. b. mill Pittsburg. 
Light plate schedule, No. 10, 1.80c; Nos. 
11-12, 1.85c; Nos. 13-14, 1.90c; Nos. 15- 
16, 2c. Extras on the regular plate 
schedule are as follows per 100 pounds: 
Boiler and flange steel plates o.10c; A. 
B. M. A. and ordinary firebox _ steel 
plates, 0.20c; still bottom steel, 0.30c; 
marine steel, 0.40c; locomotive firebox 
steel, ooc; all sketches, excepting 
straight taper plates varying not more 
than four inches in width at ends, nar- 
rowest end not being less than 30 inches, 
0.10c; complete circles, 0.20c. Plates in 
width over 100 inches up to 110 inches, 
0.05c; over 110 inches up to 115 inches, 
0.10c; over 115 inches up to 120 inches, 
0.15c; over 120 inches up to 125 inches, 
0.25c; over 125 inches up to 130 inches, 
0.50c; over 130 inches, 1.00c. Gages 
under %4-inch to and including 3-16-inch 
plates on thin edges, o.10c; under 3-16 
to and including No. 8, 0.15¢; under No. 
8 and including No. 9, 0.25c. Five cents 
extra for less than carloads. Terms, net 
cash in 30 days. 

Sheets.—The demand for sheets for 
early delivery continues heavy and on 
carload lots premiums of $1 to $2 are 
being asked. Specifications on existing 
contracts are in excess of the daily out- 
put and the tonnage accumulation on 
mill order books is constantly increasing. 
Official quotations are unchanged as fol- 
lows: 

Black steel sheets, one pass, cold 
rolled; Nos. 11-12, 2.20c; Nos. 13-14, 
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29, 2.75c; No. 30, 2.85c; galvanized 
10-11, 2.65c¢; Nos. 12-14, 2.75¢; Nos. 15-16 
285c; N 17-21, 3.00 Nos. 2242 
21% Nos. 25-20, 32.35 No 27, 3.55 


4.25¢ Corrugated ~ roofing, $1.85 per 
square for No. 28 painted, 2%4-inch cor 
rugation and $3.25 per square No. 28 gal 
vanized, 2%4-inch corrugation. Blue an 
No. 10 and heavier, 1.85c; 


1.95c; 


nealed sheets, 
Nos. 11-12, 
15-16, 2.05¢ 

Tin Plates. 


paratively light 


1.90C¢ ; 


New 
as most of the 


ywered their first half re- 


business is com 


large 


consumers c 


Considerable 


ome time ago 


quirements 


business has already 


third 


placed for the 


quarter at current prices, which 


cash in 10 days 
Track 


Material.—On 
1 the Carneek ; 


Steel Co., had 


this year 
about 


bookings of 1906, which reached a 


$0,000 tons below th enti 


total of 611,675 tons, f which t 


weather is more favorable for exten 


this tot 


two roads ot pron in¢ nce 


only 
postponed rail shipmen 


tion has not interfered with the oper 


tions of the n as t - ore 


al 
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m tisfactory, alt gh new to! 
nage 1s exceedingly light, consumers hav 
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perienced last year, when a 


ww 
uw 
NI 


the spring and summer months. It 

‘ ' conceded, however, that this 
building activity throughout the 

intry will not be as great as that ex 


new high 


Quotations are 


Beams and channels, 15-inch, and un 

, ots over 15 inches, 1Soc: zees. 
1.7 { 17 ngles from three to six 
es incl e, 1.7 over six inches, 


1.80c; universal and sheared plates, 6% 


inches and wider, 1.70c base. 

Wire and Wire Nails.—Shipments 
for the spring trade are now going for 
ward and the tonnage is being prorated 


that a more equitable distribution of ma 
few exceptions 


and specifica 


‘ on contracts exceed the daily out- 
put of the mills We quote as follows: 

Wire nails, jobbers’ carload lots, $2; 
. lers’ carload lots. $2.0¢: less than 


: 1 carl ' retailers in car- 

' ; So ' i « + srload So 20 
vitl for galvar g plain wife, 
@y Re fne inl - rd fron by carload 


Merchant Pipe.—Orders continue in 


excess of shipments and the tonnage 
on the books of manufacturers is rap 
idly accumulating As there was no 
lull in the pipe trade during the winter 
months, no « t ty was afforded 
the mills to accurhulate stocks, and no 
material is on hand to meet the heavy 

r rement Jlobbers’ floors 
throughout the country are barren and 
t! f listributors are now almost en 
tirely dependent upx daily mill ship 
I t Dis nts ft mers in car 
Inte ré e { | . 


Steel 
black galv. 


% to ™ inch 66 50 
% inch . 68 54 
% inch 70 5x 
X& to 6 inches 74 4 
7 to 12 inches 6y 54 
EXTRA STRONG PLAIN ENDS 
% to % inch hh 47 
% to 4 inches 66 S4 
4% to & inches. 2 50 
Double extra strong plain ends, % to 
8 inches 55 a 


Boiler Tubes.—Sales have been lim 
i 1 t] recent advance as most 
the large buyers covered their re- 

ts b cre the incre ised prices 
\ ‘ 

Boiler tubes Steel Iron 
1 to 1“ inches 47 47 
1% to 2 inches 50 42 
4% Inches 61 42 
2% t » inches 65 52 

to 13 inches v 4 


Leas than carloads two points less 


2% inches and smaller, over 18 feet, 10 per cent, 
net, extra 
nches and larger, over 22 feet, 10 per cent, net 
xtra 
Coke.—T! ke market is easier, 
‘ Ihe made dur 
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unusually favorable to the rapid move- 
ment of cars. For immediate shipment, 
furnace coke is quoted at $3.30 to $3.40, 
ovens, and for deliveries extending to 
July $3.15 to $3.25 is asked. Connells- 
ville foundry coke for spot requirements 
is held at $3.60 to $3.75, and $3.50 could 
be done on contracts extending through- 
out the remainder of the year. 

Old Material.—The recent decline in 
heavy melting stock has temporarily 
been checked by heavy purchases, es- 
timated at 5,000 tons, made during the 
past few days by the Carnegie Steel 
Co. The material was acquired on a 
basis of $18, although dealers are now 
asking $18.50. A large open-hearth in- 
terest has also taken 2,000 tons of 
turnings at $16.50 and 1,500 tons of 
sheet scrap at $16.75. Eastern inter- 
ests continue to scour this market for 
borings, which are scarce at $13. The 
embargo at Sharon on heavy melting 
steel has been lifted by the railroads 
although it still delays deliveries to 
the mills at Steubenville. Quotations 
on material for delivery in the Pitts- 
burg district are revised as follows: 

Heavy melting scrap, $18 to $1850; 
re-rolling rolls, $20.50 to $21; bundled 
sheet scrap, $16.50 to $16.75; iron axles, 
$30.50 to $31; old iron rails, $23 to 
23.50; No. 1* wrought scrap, $19.50 to 
$20; old car wheels, $24 to $24.50; low 
phosphorus scrap, $22.50 to $23; ma- 
chine shop turnings, $15.50 to $16; 
axle turnings, $16 to $16.50; cast bor- 
ings, $13 to $13.25; No. 1 cast scrap 
$20 to $20.50 . 


CHICAGO. 





Agricultural Implement Interests Will 
Ask Concession on Bars.—Pig 
Iron Erratic. 


Office of Tue Inow Traps =) 
1362 Momapnocx Buiocx, Mar. 5 


_ Representatives of the agricultural im- 
plement interests that last year secured 
a concession of $2 a ton from the pre- 
vailing price of steel bars by pooling their 
annual requirements, met. in Chicago 
Wednesday, Feb. 27, and appointed a 
committee to wait upon the steel manu- 
facturers for the purpose of learning 
what reduction can be secured on their 
total requirements for the year ending 
June 1, 1908. A reduction of $2 a ton, 
it is said, will again be sought, but 
strongly worded intimations have ema- 
nated from mill offices to the effect that 
no concession of any nature will be al- 
lowed this year. Most of the mills are 


. comfortably filled with business for the 


last half, those in the west being tightly 
sold for the entire period, and no de- 
sire is felt by them at this time to book 
the 200,000 tons or thereabouts offered by 
the associated implement interests at less 
than the present price. A locking of 
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horns for a few months is expected to 
follow, but it is felt in some quarters 
that a compromise of $1 a ton on ship- 
ments after Jan. 1 may result from, the 
negotiations. 

Pig iron continues in an erratic mood. 
Spot iron has been shaded 50 cents a 
ton in recent transactions, while for de- 
livery in the second quarter sales of 
southern iron have been made on the ba- 
sis of $21 Birmingham for No. 2 foun- 
dry, a reduction of $1 a ton from the 
former price. A freer offering of iron 
for the last half on the basis of $18 Bir- 
mingham is observed, but there is little 
or no trading going on for that delivery. 
Buying last week was active, but it was 
wholly confined to first and second quar- 
ter requirements. The proposed 25-cent 
advance in the southern freight rate has 
been postponed for another month, and 
it is felt that it will never become ef- 
fective. The local situation on crude 
steel is easier and prices are inclined to 
slightly lower levels. 

Pig Iron.—Increased weakness has 
developed in southern iron. The suscep- 
tibility that exists as to the future course 
of the market, coupled with the strong 
competition for spot business, has re- 
sulted in some irregularity on iron for 
early shipment. Only car lots en route 
or on‘track bring the top price of-the 
market, which is $23 Birmingham; or- 
ders for March and April delivery can 
be placed at $22 Birmingham. For ship- 
ments extending a few weeks beyond 
the latter month, a large tonnage has 
been placed in the past week at $21 Birm- 
ingham, while in the case of “re-sale” 
iron, several lots for the same delivery 
have sold as low as $20.50 Birmingham 
for No. 2 foundry. Interest in the last 
half is of an apathetic nature. Eighteen- 
dollar iron for that delivery is increas- 
ing in quantity, but even this price will 
not now tempt desirable tonnage. No 
change has been made in the schedules 
of the two leading Birmingham produc- 
ers for this delivery, the Tennessee com- 
pany holding at $18.50 for No. 2 and the 
Sloss company at $19. The movement 
of iron from the south is very slow, 
and the railroads operating below the 
Ohio river have again postponed for one 
month the proposed advance of 25 cents 
a ton in the freight rate. Northern irons 
remain firm at a minimum of $23.50 Chi- 
cago for the last half, and at $27 to $27.50 
for spot shipment. There is a good in- 
quiry for charcoal, but only late deliv- 
eries can be secured. Quotations below 
are for the last half, those for southern 
irons being on the basis of a $4.10 freight 


rate : 

Lake Superior charcoal............. $25.50 to 26 50 
Northern Foundry No 1.......,.... 24.00 to 24.50 
Northern Foundry No. 2............ 23.50 te 24.00 
Northern Foundry No. 3............. 23.00 to 23.50 


Northern Scotch Foundry......... 


Ohio Strong Softeners No. 1......... 23 3° to 23.80 
Ohio Strong Softeners No. 2........ 22.80 to 23 30 
Southern Foundry No. 1............ 22.60 to 23..10 
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Southern Foundry No.2............. 22.10 to 22.40 
Southern Foundry No.3............. 21.60 to 22 10 
Southern Foundry No.4............. 21.10 to 21 60 
Southern No. 1 Soft.................. 22 60 to 23 10 
Southern No. 2 Soft.. .............. 22 10 to 22 60 
Southern Gray Forge...... ........ 19 60 to 21 10 
Southern Mottled 19.10 to 19.60 


Southernsilveries 4 per cent. to 6 
SP GREER cesicccs:- eneecs 24.60 to 25.10 
Jackson Co. Silveries, 
8 to 10 per cent Silicon 30.30 to 32.30 
Malleable Bessemer.......... caanauee’ 23.50 to 24.00 
Billets and Rods.—The increase in 
the number of quotations on current in- 
quiries for crude steel suggests an easier 
feeling in this product. No transactions 
of importance have been effected, nor 
are prices any different. Forging billets 
are firm at a spread of $36 to $38 Chicago, 
according to tonnage and delivery, and 
wire rods are held at a minimum of $36 
Pittsburg, for Bessemer. Open-hearth 
rods are almost unobtainable. 


Iron and Steel Bars.—The possibil- 
ities of a deadlock between mills and 
agricultural implement manufacturers 
on the purchase of steel bar require- 
ments, for the year commencing with 
July 1, next, are very sure. At a meet- 
ing in Chicago last week, the imple- 
ment interests that last year were fa- 
vored with a $2 concession from the 
established price, appointed a commit- 
tee to interview the steel preducers 
with a view to securing a concession 
on the coming year’s business. Be- 
yond this, no further steps have been 
taken, but it is stated by mills in words 
which leave no shadow of a doubt as 
to their position in the matter, that 
there will be no concessions granted 
this year. One independent produc- 
er has even advanced its price on steel 
bars $2 a ton, or to the basis of 1.70c 
Pittsburg. 
contracts continue exceedingly heavy, 
and deliveries are slow and far behind. 
Some new .tonnage has been placed 
this week, one mill securing a con- 
tract for 1,000 tons at 1.60c Pittsburg. 
Bar iron is firm and active at a min- 
imum of 1.65c Pittsburg. Prices as 
quoted last week are unchanged. 

Plates.—Ship builders, car build- 
ers and railroads continue to specify 
heavy wants. Deliveries are slow, es- 
pecially of universal sizes. On sheared 
plates, the Illinois Steel Co. has specifi- 
cations in hand sufficient to operate its 
plant up to August next. Prompt ship- 
ments can be obtained from independent 
producers without difficulty at a premium 
of $2 a ton. Jobbers report an active 
movement from stocks. Prices are with- 
out change as follows: 

Plates % inch and thicker 6% to 100 
inches wide, either universal or sheared, 
1.70c Pittsburg base. For extras, see 
Pittsburg report. Freight rate to Chi- 
cago, 16%4c per 100 pounds. Jobbers’ 
prices for shipment from local stocks 


Specifications on current 
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follows: Tank inch and 


are as 
heavier up to-72 inches wide, 2.20c; 3-16 
inch up to and including 60 inches wide, 


2.30c; 3-16 inch 72 inches wide, 2.55c; 

M 8 up to 6o inches wide, 2.35c Flange 
NO. I . g 
steel, 25c extra; heads, 25c tra. 


advances in 


The 


gre atl y 


recent 


Sheets.— 


spelter have strengthened gal 
yanized sheets, 
$2 a ton in 
Black 


lighter gages are 


and an advance of $1 or 
expected. 


the 


. . - 
these is. daily 


sheets are also firmer, and 


expected to share in 


the next advance. Both new tonnage 
and specificatic ns continue heavy; de 
liveries are extremely slow. Local jo! 


bers are loud in complaint against de 


layed shipments, the movement from 
their warehouses being 50 per cent in ex- 
cess of deliveries from mills. We con- 
tinue to quote carload lot s follows 
Black sheets Nos. 8, 9 and 10, 1.90 





Pittsburg; No. 28 gage, 2.60c Pitts 
burg. Galvanized sheets No 8 gag 
3.75c Pittsburg Freight to Chicago 


16%4c pe: 100 pounds. Jobbers’ prices 


on less than carload lots from store 
are as follows No. 10, 2.25¢c to 2.30 

No. 12, 2.30c to 2.35 No. 14, 2.35¢ to 
2.40c; No. 16, 2.45c to 2.50c; Nos. 18-20, 
2.70c to 2.80c; Nos. 22-24, 2.75c to 2.85c; 
No 26, 2.80c to 2.90 No. 27, 2.85c¢ to 
2.95c; No. 28, 2.95c-to 3.05c; No. 30 
3.35 Galva l heet Nos 10 to 20 


3.60c; N 26, 3.75 3.8 N 27 
3.95¢ to 4c; No. 28, 4.15c to 4.20c; N 30 
5.35¢ to 5.4 

taney Steel.—Contracts have 
been made by the Lake Shore, Pennsyl- 
vania, Baltimore & Ohio and Lake Shore 
& Eastern railroads with the Strobel 
Bridge Co., f Cl go, for five bascule 
bridges to be erected over the canal at 
Indiana Harbor, Ind rt teel has not 
yet been let, .although the bridges are 
to be completed by Sept. 1 The “Soo 
line has also let a contract to the Min- 
neapolis Steel & M ery Rey for 
several thousand tons of fabri 1 bridge 
matet Spec S it for two 
local buildings, one known as the Leh- 
man building, 1,800 t 1 the Spauld 
ing and Merricl g 3,500 tons 
Specifications for structural shapes on 
local mills are i Prices are 
without change, as follows: 

Jeams and channels, 3 to 15 inches in- 
clusive, 1.70c Pittsburg. For I see 
Pittsburg report. Freight rate from that 
city to Pied is 16%c per 100 p nds 
Quotations from store are as follows 

All angles, three inches and larger - 
cluding six inches, $2.05 to $2.10 per 100 


pounds; angles over six 


100 pounds base, beams, three inches to 


15 inches, inclusive, $2.05 to $2.10 per 
100 pounds base; channels, ~- three ches 
and larger, $2.05 per 100 pounds base 
Less than carload lots are $1 a ton higher 
than foregoing prices. 
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rgest i1 


and 


quit y 


Track Supplies. 


TRADE REVIEW 


standard 


sections this 


week is for 15,000 tons his is from a 
western steam d which desires d 
1 . ‘ 
ivery t A tew s nall tr ] 
orders have | i i, | the agg 
gate tonnage is t of great — ons 
Light ] ! good demand, t best 
del tainable from local makers be 
’ ] ] ak -L- ¢ 
ing four months from date Track sup- 
} , 1 ’ 
plies are also moving freely. We quote 
s follows 
Bessemer rail $28 to $30; less thar 
500-t lots, $32 per rth rails $29 
on ’ ” RB < » *¢ 45 p nd sec 
ns. $ c 2 Dp C of 20-p ind $37 
6-pound, $38, 12-4 1, $39, and lighter 
sections d { 8-1 nd. $4s.so, all f 
ns d [ ; 
| m ] | mire 1 ric 
) mii t I p! 
cording to « 1 delivery An 
gle Dal n larg ts e quoted 1.05c to 
1.754 for smaller quantities, 2.25c to 
.75c; spikes, large lots, 2.30c, for smaller 
} es > So | S ] rge lots > OS 
l 2 
to 2.75 s! ll lots 2.55¢ with square 
nuts, and 3c with hexagon nuts. 
Merchant Steel.—Specifications ar 
‘wie , 
interesting because of their great vol- 
’ 7 
No d Ss not ind mis 
I slow 1 ng the cong 
.ev ht be 1S¢ ot the 
tightly ] f makers of these 
products Pr I s follows: 
PI hed Oo s th finished tire 
teel, 1.960% f h, up to 1% x 
inch, 1.91%4c | 1, I% x 
, : 
2 h ] ger, 1.7 C ses < n 
Is for :s tires to 1 inch 
2042« nd l c 2.10%%c; 
1 : ry s 2.16% 
flat sleigh sl 1.8 c ive and 
: , 
col x | Ss 2.0 ter snot 
2 P 
2.25 t ‘ lL 231yY railway 
| | , 
pr 1.96%4ec; « tool st 6%ec 
I 
‘ g, pr < 10 spec 
l I S! y 1S ver str 4 
() C Ww 1% ¢ Ino’ t <n Dp r 
t lots and 45 per cent in 
le $ base t tor 
Cast Iron Pipe.—Th: y 
‘ let ‘ weel der 
| : | 
r Ss t ( M y ec 
r 1,500 to! v to the United 
C+ ( ‘ ] Pip & | r Co 
I ier 
. ne 
tor 600 ; , F ne) | 
‘é Pr ( ‘ \ m 
] t ve, $38.60 
ix c] $37.60; 16-inch 
. $ ton 1 pipe $1 a 
W 7 pipe $1 
ton higher. 
Merchant .Pipe.—N cessation is 
noted in the , 7 ‘ Deliveries 
lov es 1 r lot 
Pr re rm v , i x 
a - A 
9 5 I c t dis + 
Fr | ] { eo dis 
cl w Tye t ~ 
/ : : 
( t on t base sizes. 
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Boiler Tubes.- 


Shipments 


Demand for tubes is 
and con- 
and distributors are greatly in- 


are slow 


oO 
good. 


sumers 


convenienced by the shortage. Prices 
are without change as follows: 234 to 
five inches, steel, $63.35 Chicago; iron, 
$50.35; seamless, $50.35. On less than 
carload lots from store, we quote 60 off 
for steel; 47% for iron and 47% for 
eamless. 

Wire Products.—The increased cost 


and 


a strengthening of 


of spelter has resulted in 
all galvanized wire 
Deliveries these are slow 

the compulsory curtailment 
by reason of the shortage of 
izing materials and the small mar- 
of profit 


shortage 
products. on 
because of 
ot output 
galvan 
manufacturers on 
There is no 
but deliveries con- 
owing to the congestion on 
mill books and the shortage of raw ma- 
terial. We quote prices to jobbers, Chi 
ago delivery, as 
W ire 


gin allowed 
he basis of present prices. 

ninution in demand, 
slow 


Lnue 


follows: 
nails, $2.15; painted barb wire, 


Ye» 
$2.30; galvanized barbed wire, $2.60; 
smooth annealed wire, $2.30; polished 


ct 


Carload lots to retailers, 
less than carload lots, 


aples, $2.55. 
hive cents higher; 
I5 cents hig ier. 
Old Material. 
this 
transactions 


Cast 
week, 


scrap was in 
and under the 
quotations on this 
from $17.50 to $20. 
[he market rests at the latter figure and 
strong that basis. Car 
stationary, a few small lots 
moved at $23 Chicago. 
melting steel is in good demand, 
in the market for 1,000 


ctive demand 
numerous 
product advanced 
is extremely on 
ls are 
been 


having 


ne foundry being 


tons of billet crop ends. Mill scrap is 
with change. No demand is felt and 
prices are inclined to weakness. We 
quote as follows, gross tons in the first 
paragraph: 

Old Steel Rails (3 feet and over) $19.00 to 1 
Old Steel Rails (less than 3 feet) 15.00 to 18 


Old Car Wheels 
Old Lron Rails 
Light Section Relayers. 45 lbs. and 
under, subject to inspection 30.00 to 32 
Relaying Rails, subject to inspection 31.00 to 82. 


23.00 to 23 
256.00 to 26 


eescs Ssee 


Frogs, Switches and Guards. 16.50 to 17 
Heavy Melting Steel................. 16.00 to 16 
Mixed Country Steel 12.50 to 13 


We quote net tons as follows: 


No. 1 R. R. Wrought $15.25 to 15.75 
No. 2 R. R. Wrought... én” hen ted a: | 
Shafiing a oc ceccse an EEE 
Dealers Porge No. 1 < A .. 12.00 to 12.50 
WwW rought Pipe and Flues .. 2Wte1. 
No. 1 Cast, 150 pounds and less....... 20,00 to 21.00 
No.1 Mill . 1050 to 11.00 
Mixed Busheling re. | 1 & No. 2) 11.00 to 11.50 
Country Sheet esebhdens Seneants 8.50 to 9.00 
No. 1 Boilers Cut . 11.50 te 12.00 
Boiler Punchings. . seb ene cone cose nn 
Iron Car Axles ws cacccsceccee SO SOtO RISD 
Steel Car Axles tis es eevee» 21.00 to 21.58 
Iron Axle Turnings ont -aeees 11,00 to 11.50 
OG OE PSG? 8.50to 800 
Mixed Borings, etc...............- ... 850to 050 
Machine Shop Turnings.. eaeesee 11.00 0611.50 
Railroad Malleable oF 16.00 to 16.00 
Agricultura] Malleable 15.00 to 15.50 
Stove Plate and Light Cast ‘Serap.. 14 50 to 16.60 
Old Iron “ Bars... .. 20.00 to 21,50 
Coke.—Activity in coke is confined 


to spot deliveries. Connellsville 
7 brands for delivery prior to July 
I i $3.75 to $3.85 ovens, and 


ng the remainder of 





= itn aren —— > onsen 
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the year, $3.65 to $3.75 ovens. By-prod- 
uct coke for spot shipment is firm at 


$6.90 to $7.15 Chicago. 


CLEVELAND. 





Making Concessions on Steel Bars 


Discussed.—Pig Iron Firm. 


Office of Tux Inow Traps Review. / 
Brewnina Buitsinc, Mar.5) 


Pig Iron.—While the inquiry has not 
been strong during the week, and sales 
not numerous, the market is firm, and 
there is no indication that lower prices 
of foundry grades will prevail. Some 
concession may be made on steel-making 
irons, but there is no immediate pros- 
pect of that being done. One large local 
interest which makes both foundry and 
steel. making irons has sold up to the 
first of November, and while other inter- 
ests are not so well fixed, there is no 
anxiety concerning the future. We quote 
f. o. b. Cleveland for half last delivery 
as follows: 


Siditahs op wwe i¥dwnnee ve $21.00 to 21. 50 

No. Deanery |e ene er EE 22.50 
ee 2.00 
nv dacs ake tabeosdeccces 21.80 
I ia 2 teed Gkves cudeon cece 22.60 
Gray Forge...... BF ES EON 20.00 to 20.50 
Coke.—On account of a number 
of blast furnaces being blown out, the 


market for furnace coke is not so strong. 
Foundry coke is in good demand at re- 
cent quotations. We quote strictly Con- 
nellsville furnace coke at $3.40 to $3.50, 
and foundry coke $3.85 at the ovens. 
Finished Material.—The mills 
simply overwhelmed with orders and are 
falling farther behind in deliveries on 
all materials, éxcept possibly structural 
shapes, so that now promises for delivery 
are seldom given short of six or eight 
months. On sheets the usual delivery is 
from 20 to 24 weeks. The principal sub- 
ject now under consideration is as to 
what price will be made to the agricul- 
tural interests on steel bars when the 
new contracts are made. A year ago, 
when the price of steel bars was I.5oc, 
contracts were made with the agricul- 
tural interésts at 1.40c, and some of 
them are now asking that the same price 
be made, but all would doubtless be well 
pleased if they could buy at 1.50c, which 
would be $2.00 below the present market 
price. There is, however, much opposi- 
tion to making any concession this year, 
principally on the ground that when the 
conditions are as strong as they are to- 
day, there is no reason that concessions 
should be made to any one, and that the 
agricultural interests are no more en- 
titled to special consideration than are 
other large buyers. It is also charged 


are 


that last year, in a few cases, implement 
concerns which paid 1.40c for bars, con- 
tracted for more than their own require- 
ments and then resold part of the ton- 
nage. Another factor which does not 
tend to put the manufacturers in a mood 
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for granting special favors is the fact that 
some of the implement concerns, in a 
petition to President Roosevelt, which 
vigorously attacked the so-called “trust,” 
asked to have the duty on steel removed 
or reduced. . 
Old Material.—The 
in about the same condition as last week. 
Turnings and borings continue strong, 
but in other grades prices remain un- 
changed. Predictions are freely made 
that further declines in the market will 
be noted within the next month or two. 
It has been some time since the mills 
have been in this market, and it is be- 
lieved that they cannot postpone their 
buying much longer. The Pennsylvania 
and Santa Fe railroads have listed ton- 
nages with dealers, the former for 5,000 
tons and the latter for 2,500 tons. Our 
revised quotations, f. o. b. Cleveland, 
gross tons, are as follows: 
pserenedoed $25.00 to 26.00 


market remains 


Old iron rails . 


Old steel rails (re- rolling) Saheed ease 18.50 to 19.50 
Old steel rails (under 6 reet) ..... . 18.50 to 19 50 
i i. ". cendeg eaadeens 21 5 to 22.00 
Steel boiler plate . peas cael seseeee- 13.50 to 14 00 
Steel axles ‘ . 21.50 to 22.50 


Malleable iron (railroad, ” . 18.50 to 19.00 
Malleable iron (agricultaral). - 15 50 to 10.00 
et os doen wale coeede 17.00 to 17.50 
Country mixed steel . ceccceee 14.50 to 15 50 
LOW PROGPROCUB 56.602 cccccccceness 23.00 to 24.00 


We quote net tons as follows: 


No. 1 R. R. wrought................. $17.00 to 18.00 
No. 1 busheling 14.50 to 15.00 
No. 1 machine cast.................. 18.00 to 18 50 
Iron axles .... 25.50 to 26.00 
Axle turnings.. . 13 50 to 14.00 
| ae wy oo ‘turnings (free from cast) . 13.00 to 13.50 








cd canbe sbondn ac 06% 6c cuhpe 14.00 to 15.00 
Pipes and t NG cane hakveecedunbarin 13.50 to 14.00 
SR ntrdeed dvb0 cede sAandguesaon 12.00 to 13 ¢0 
Hoop and band iron................. 8.50 to 9.00 
Sheet iron....... ud dévabebeuecocs, COO ae 
Wrought drillings.. ecsingienes Vineainail 13 00 to 13.50 
ET I cn uk cntpoeked een e ..» 14.00 to 15.00 
Oast borings....... «..6...+. . 10 Wto ll. ow 
CINCINNATI. 

Southern Furnaces Make Large 
Sales.—Ironton Furnaces Well 
Sold Up. 

March 5. 
Pig Iron.—The general ‘inquiry has 
been light the past week, but several 


large transactions have been closed and 
in point of tonnage sold, there has been 
a very heavy business. One of the mat- 
ters closed involves what is regarded as 
much of the iron that was available in 
the south for second quarter delivery, 
but the details of these sales were not 
made public. A report comes from the 
south that furnaces in the Birmingham 
district have sold a tonnage aggregating 
75,000 tons in scattering sales through 
various agencies, some for southern con- 
sumption, but most of it going north, 
with no iron for the last half contracted 
at less than $1850 Birmingham. 

There have been some good sales of 
malleable Bessemer through Cincinnati 
agencies which came from valley fur- 
naces on the basis of $22.00 to $22.50 at 
furnace, for early delivery. 

These tonnages went to large  con- 
sumers quietly and on private terms for 
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the most part. The rank and file of con- 
sumers are not showing much interest 
in the market for the last half. It seems 
that $18.50 Birmingham for last half 
firmly established than for 
several weeks. The market, while quiet 
in a general way, has an undertone of 
strength. There has been no improve- 
ment in the movement of iron from the 
south and the advance in freight rates 
has been postponed for another 30 days. 
Spot iron is unchanged and sales con- 
tinue to be made on the basis of $23.00 
sirmingham for iron that is loaded and 
in transit. We quote spot iron delivered 
Cincinnati as a basis for settling con- 


now more 


tracts based on our quotations as fol- 
lows: 

Southern foundry No. 1.......... $26.50 
Southern foundry No. 2.......... 26.00 
Southern foundry No. 3.......... 25.00 
Southern foundry No. 4.......... 23.50 
Southern foundry, No 1 soft..... 26.50 
Southern foundry, No. 2 soft..... 26.00 


$21.50 to 22.00 
20.05 to 27.75 


Gray forge 


Northern foundry No. 1 


Northern foundry No, 2.. 26.15 to 27.15 
Northern foundry No. 3.. 25.65 to 26.65 
Jackson County silvery, 8 

DOP COME cseovececiscess 31.15 

One of the large southern producers 


advises its sales agencies that it will not 
to take any orders for deliveries 
In the Ironton district 
the furnaces are well sold up through 
half. This week’s information 
effect that this is also the con- 
dition of the producers in the south to 
ago. We 
delivered 


be able 


prior to October. 


the first 
is to the 
extra than a week 
last half 
as follows: 


a larger 


quote for delivery, 


Cincinnati, 


. -§22.00 to 22 
. 21.60 to 22 
21.00 to 21 


Southern Foundry No. 50 
00 
50 
20. 50 to 21.00 
50 
00 
50 
15 


Southern Foundry No. 
Southern Foundry No. 
Southern Foundry No. 
Southern Foundry No. . 22.00 to 22 
Southern Foundry No. 21.50 to 22 
ot vediteeti a eonne be sent 19 .5@ to 20 
Northern Foundry No. 1............ 22.65 to 23 
Northeri Foundry No. oe senteiale 22. 15 to 22.65 
Northern Foundry No. 3.......... 21.65 te 22.15 
Jackson County cea 8 per cent 30.15 to 31.15 





Coke.—The market’ is quiet and 
steady. There is not much contracting 
and business is confined to a fair run 


of inquiries for prompt shipment coke. 
Prices in the leading coke producing dis- 
tricts are as follows: 

Wise County, Va. Furnace 


Coke ——_ shipment.. $3.25 to 3.50 per ton 
“2 oeanty, cantry 
Coke eoes 4.00 to 4.25 per ton 
Pocahontas Furnace Coke 
prompt shipment........ 3.25 to.3.50 per ton 


Pocahontas Foundry Coke 3. al to 4.00 per ton 
Connellsville Furnace Coke 
prompt shipment. 325 to 3.60 per ten 
Connellsville oundry Goke 4.00 te 4.: 25 per ton 
New River Foundry Cokeon 
Rl dcedice anneth ee 3.75 to 4.00 per ton 
New River Furnace Coke, 
prompt shipment ........ 2.75 to 3.00 per ton 
tWise County, Va., Coke on Furnace contracts is 
sold mainly on asliding scale basis for pig 
iron prices on the following basis: $1.70 to 
$1.75 per ton on $9.00 pig iron, plus 19 to 20 
cent of the advance on pig iron above $9.00 
Birmingham. 
The 


Finished Material.— 
good for small lots. There is not much 
doing in the way of contracting for for- 
ward delivery, but specifications on con- 
tracts are good. Retail orders are filled 
here at the following quotations: 


demand is 
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Rivets, 3.15¢c base; cold rolled shaft- 
ing, 45 per cent off list; steel tire, 2.10c 
base. 

Old Material.—The 
steady and unchanged. There is only 
a moderate demand, but prices are well 
maintained. We quote f. o. b. Cincin- 
nati as follows: 


Old No.1 railroad wrought,net tons$17 .50 to 18.50 
Cast machine and foun ry.0 net tons. 18.50 to 19.00 


market is 


Old iron rails, gross tons.. ..-» 25.50 to 26.50 
Old steel rails, oss tons........... 19.00 to 20.00 
Old short len whee | agg 18.00 to 19 00 
Old iron axles, net ... 26.00 to 26.50 
Heavy melting scrap, gross ton.... 20.00 to 21.00 
Stove plate, net toms................ 14.50 to 15.00 
Wrought turnings, net tons . 12.50 te 13.00 
Cast borings, net tons. . sseeeee 9.50 to 10.00 
Car wheels, gross tons. . ........... 21.50 to 22.00 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Talk of Lower Prices Stops—lInterest 
In Second Quarter Iron. 
March 5. 
Pig Iron.—Interest in the market 
centers principally in second quarter 
iron, for which there has been a very 
urgent demand during the past week. 
The near approach of this period has 
confirmed the statements frequently 
made that many consumers, both 
large and small, have not covered their 
requirements for it, and they are now 
seeking to place orders in such num- 
bers as to give great strength to the 
market, not only for the second quar- 
ter, but for the third as well. Talk 
of declining prices has disappeared, 
and from present indications the high 
quotations which have prevailed for 
prompt shipments throughout the win- 
ter will continue until summer and 
all probability tend to bring third and 
fourth quarter prices up toward their 
own level. Many furnaces have been 
working badly, and in this territory 
one old standby, the Nittany, which 
has been running continuously for five 
years, with a production of about 4,000 
tons a month, has been compelled to 
blow out for at least two months of 
idleness. At least one large industrial 
plant has been forced to shut down 
temporarily for lack of iron, and many 
small establishments find themselves 
in straits. An instance is reported 
where a small foundry found itself 
without any pig iron because a deliv- 
ery made to it proved unfit. In this 
emergency the only iron it could ob- 
tain was from another establishment, 
for which it was obliged to pay $30 
for No. 1X. Such a case is no doubt 
extreme, but it serves to illustrate the 
prevailing scarcity of spot iron. Four 
cargoes of English iron have arrived 
here within a week, but nearly all has 
been sold ahead, and the amount im- 
ported, from 15,000 to 20,000. tons, 
seems not to have made the smallest 
impression on prices. No. 2X foundry 
for the first half brings from $25.50 to 
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standard gray forge, $23.50 and 

c $24.50 to $25. For the last 
half, in which increasing interest is 
shown as it steadily draws nearer, 
prices are held firmly at about the fol- 
lowing quotations, which show no 


change 

Sy ar. I cas ccvadencyséuamed $25.75 to 26 26 
te eo ann ns coehabibeed 23.50 to 24.25 
ie ET a... secabusstes esate 23.00 to 23.50 
Standard Gray wee te pdebusm selena 22.00 to 2z 50 
Basic ... So-undiabiveuss de eben ae 
Low Phosphorus... aii ial taladi 27.00 to 27.50 


New Material.- There is a steadily 
improving demand for structural ma- 
terial as the season for active build- 
ing and bridge work approaches, and 
plates are also in greater demand. The 
activity in all finished lines is so gen- 
eral that it is not necessary to particu- 
larize. Prices rule finm at the figures 
which have stood for some time past, 
as follows: 

Beams, channels and angles, accord- 
ing to specifications, 1.83'%4c to 2c; re- 
fined iron bars, r.89%c to 1.93%c; steel 
bars, 1.83%4c to 1.884c; plates, 2.134%4Cc 
to 2.18%c 

Old Material.—Steel scrap contin- 
ues in demand, with a slight rise in 
price. In other lines there is no no- 
ticeable change, and the market is 
quiet, as it has been for several weeks 
past. In view of the general activity 
of the mills dealers decline to make 
concessions, believing that the mills 
will have to come to their figures. 
Prices may be quoted as follows: 

Old steel rails ........... $19.50 to 20.00 


Nn a ea 18.75 to 19.25 
IE 0 on dcccansennpesacegente 22.00 to 22 59 


SL «ose cacnct abuses seans . 80 00 to 31.00 
Old iron rails............. cececccsses 2000 CO 27.00 
Old car wheels 23.00 to 24.00 
Chaice scrap, R. R. No. 1 1 wrought. 20.75 to 21,25 
No. 1 yard scrap..... . 18.75 to 19.25 
Machinery scrap... 22.50 to 23.00 


Low phosphorus scrap. psewpcedesovese 22 50 to 23.00 
Wrought iron pipe.............- .-ee» 16500017 00 
No. 1 forge fire scrap.............. .. 17.00 to 17.60 
No 2 forge fire scrap, ordinary ....... 11.50 to 12.00 
Wrought turnings................. 16.75 to 17.25 
Axle turnings, heavy .......... - . 25 to 17.75 
CORSs DOPED 2c ccccaced ccccseucreescce 14.50 to 15.00 
OO Pee vccccce cncessessc0ceneses 17.00 to 17.50 
NEW YORK. 


Urgent Demand for Delivery of Iron. 
—Improvement in Structural 
Shapes. 


Office of Tue Iron Trave Review. } 
Room 1315, No. 150 Nassau Sr., Mar. 5 } 


Pig Iron.—The bulk of current busi 
ness is for delivery during the remain 
der of the first half. A large 
of melters, it appears, have 


number 
found 
themselves running short of iron to 
such an extent, in some instances, that 


purchases specified delivery 


recent | 


within two days. Others have resort 
ed to attempts at securing anticipa- 
tions on second quarter contracts, and 
the net result has been a very percepti- 
ble quickening of nearby business 
Sales have been small, but the aggre 
gate tonnage is considerable. For de 
livery ahead of July 1 the market con 


til 
pt 
in 


in 
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1ues extremely quiet. Bearish re- 
rts have been widely circulated dur- 
g the past month, and, though fail- 


g utterly of realization, have served 


to make consumers very backward. 


W 


ev 


hile they 
idently 


are waiting, the market is 
growing stronger. Prices 


are firm and furnace interests are un- 


Ww 
st 
in 


Wwe 


mi 
ne 


illing to talk concessions. It is 


ated that the New England district is 


remarkably good shape to play the 
uiting game, In that section a great 
any foundries are operated in  con- 
ction with manufacturing plants and 


no part of their output goes on the 


m 
ce 
fo 
ca 
se 
w 

th 


ays booked early. 


arket. Experience has dictated a 
train mixture of irons as best suited 
r producing the particular sort of 
stings sought, and to make sure of 
curing these irons, orders are al- 
For this reason 
e majority of New England melters 


have covered a part of their last half 


re 


await future 


m 


iS 


quirements and hence are able to 
developments without 
The southern situation 
increasingly strong from the pro- 


uch anxiety. 


ducer’s standpoint, and a quotation of 
$18.50 on No. 2 foundry for last half or 
last quarter delivery has become a 


Ta 


SO 


rity. On the most common grades 
booked well 


uthern furnaces are 


through the first half, with a good 


: 
pI 


existing 


roportion of their last half make 
taken. This, 


coupled with the long- 


transportation difficulties 


which have gotten some furnaces bad- 


ly 
fo 
ke 


idequate 


blowing out of 


ne 
no 
ra 


ni 


in arrears on shipments, have 
rced certain interests out of the mar- 
t. One instance is noted where in- 
car service compelled the 
furnace which could 
yt secure its raw materials. It is an- 
unced that the advance in freight 
tes from southern furnaces 4o points 


rth of the Ohio has been postponed 


again and that in case ample relief is 


ni 


tt afforded by the time now set for 


its taking effect, April 1, a further de- 


la 


; 
sci 


February 


he 


Sa 


pt 
7 
10 


No 


y will probably be granted. Local 


ling interests report the volume of 
business as only fairly 
avy. The opening days of March 
w a sharp improvement in practi- 


lly all grades of irons. Tidewater 


ices for second half delivery fol- 
w: 
rthern Pysedey He. 1 er FT, 
. 2 Foundry. i cecsecccces 2000 0084.00 
. 2 Plain.... pene 
. 1 Southern Foundry ceccccecccece 2200tOE8.@ 
. 2 Southern Foundry.............. 22.00to88,00 
. 8 Southern Foundry.............. 21.50 te 22.00 
. 4 Southern Foundry ...... - 21.08 to 
Finished Material. The improved 


emand for structural material, noted 


week ago, has become more pfo- 


ounced and the first week in March 


ughly encouraging to 
nd erecting concerns. It 
estimated that in this district some- 
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thing like 100,000 tons of structural 
work is pending, and the greater part 
of it will be let during the current 
month, This includes about 6,500 tons 
of materials for the Great Northern 
railroad, which will probably be closed 
during the week. The American 
Bridge Co., during February booked 
slightly more than 50,000 tons of ma- 
terials. In addition to the 6,000 tons 
required for the Waverly warehouse 
of the Corporation, closed late in last 
month, several constituent companies 
have taken various small amounts ag- 
gregating about 1,500 tons. The St. 
Louis & San Francisco R. R. 
has contracted for 2,500 tons 
and the B. & O. R. R. for 600 
tons. For the Queen’s approach to the 
Blackwell’s Island bridge, New York, 
the leading interest is to furnish about 
8,300 tons. Various independent con- 
cerns have booked good orders of late, 
among them the Pennsylvania Steel 
Co., and the Riter-Conley Mfg. Co. 
The frequent reports of cancellations 
of orders by railroad interests ostensi- 
bly because of lack of money, are 
given little credence. Structural con- 
tracts do not permit cancellations and 
none is reported. It is admitted that 
there has been some curtailment in the 
way of cutting down extensive pro- 
jects not entirely necessary, but this 
has been done before the work reached 
the bidders. This condition has ex- 
isted for some time and has received 
due consideration. In _ spite of it, 
however, the leading interest finds its 
shops badly crowded and can see no 
relief until .well in the fall. Some good 
tonnages of cast iron pipe are pend- 
ing. There is considerable activity in 
plates, with one good sized order to 
be placed shortly. Billets are selling 
actively in the local market at about 
$31.50. 

Old Material—The local market 
continues active, with prices firm, 
though certain lines are more or less 





erratic. We quote tidewater prices, 
gross tons, as follows: 
CG Baste BONN 02 caccctcces ce esos sees - $24 00 to 25.00 
Old steel rails, long lengths........... 19.50 te 20.09 
Old stee! rails, short pieces,........... 16.50 to 17.¢ 
EE ious cokes ccsadebiesscvess 28.00 te 29.00 
Old car wheels...... my . 21.50 te 22,00 
Old iron car axles .. 28.50 to 29.50 
Old steel car axles .«. 21.00 te 21.50 
Heavy melting steel scrap ............ 16.25 te 16.75 
Ne. 1 railroad wrought scrap.......... 20.00 to 20.60 
SE Ee 17.50 te 18.00 
pda dhs ibn ed ttnneedeoseeses 14.50 to 15.00 
Cast borings ..........-....---.-+++++- 11.50 to 12.00 
Wrought turnings..................... 14.50 to 15.00 
WY Cast Soran... .......cccscccees 18.50 to 19.00 
Railroad Malleable .. .............+- 18.00 to 18.50 
Agricultural Malleable............... 16.00 to 17.00 
Ei RES SRI Fe 16.50 to 17.00 
BUFFALO. 





Demand for Prompt Iron Urgent.— 
Prices are Firm. 
March 4. 


Pig Iron.—The condition of the iron 
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market continues firm without change 
in prices. The demand for iron for 
early delivery is urgent, but no ton- 
nage is available. Very little buying 
is reported for the week past and the 
third quarter iron of most of the fur- 
naces is practically taken up. All the 
sales of the past week were for last 
quarter delivery and while there is 
still considerable fourth quarter iron 
not sold, it is not being contracted for 
very fast, the strong demand being no- 
ticed chiefly for spot delivery or for 
the earliest possible delivery on con- 
tracts previously made, in which case 
a higher price than the market was of- 
fered to secure the earlier deliveries. 
The furnaces here have not been in 
shape to accept such propositions, but 
they have made every effort to meet 
the demands of their customers. 
Conditions brought about by the 
shortage of cars are about the same 
as they were last week, except that 
some shipments which had been load- 
ed on cars, which railroads could not 
move have been forwarded, but these 
places were filled with the output of 
the furnaces during the week. The 
furnace managers have been in almost 
constant communication with the rail- 


roads with regard to hurrying ship- 
ments, but little headway has been 
made. A few sales have been reported 


for Scotch iron for prompt delivery 
and the same is true of southern. We 
quote for last half delivery as follows: 


En $22.75 to 23.25 
Sy See ae 22.25 to 22.76 
ED, wedcbovess dadendnatese 21.50 to 22.00 
Tee en oa oe edeued 22.00 to 22.50 
Malleable Bessemer................. 22.50 to 23.00 
i adcscasscaseesesetstecsen 21.50 to 22.00 
ES ES AIS Bt 26.00 to 27.00 


BRITISH MARKET. 





Pig Iron Prices Vacillate-—Effect of 


American Reports. 
Office of Tue Iron Trave Review. 


Prince’s Chambers, Corporation St., 
Birmingham, Feb. 23. 

The pig iron market is again in a 
state of vacillation, and even the best 
informed hardly know what a day will 
bring forth, There was a drop in 
Cleveland warrants yesterday of od per 
ton, which brought the rate to £2 15s 
5d ($13.56.) There was a very similar 
experience at the end of the week, 
warrants having a decided slump and 
losing practically all the 1s 7d gained 
during the first two or three days of 
the week. In every case it would 
seem that American reports are re- 
sponsible for the fall in prices. Mak- 
ers are holding off the market, and the 
only business done is by merchants. 
Shipments for the time being are 
smaller, but there is still a good trans- 
Atlantic trade. Connal’s stocks con- 
tinue to reduce, the latest report be- 
ing that the amount in store was 496,- 
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616 tons. The fall in pig iron will be 
a source of great satisfaction to the 
Midland ironmaster, who states that 
his pig iron prices have increased by 
16 shillings per ton, while the increase 
in selling price of finished iron has 
only been 2 shillings per ton. The 
following are today’s quotations of pig 
iron: Cleveland warrants £2 15s 5d 
($13.56); No. 3, £ 16s 3d ($13.76); 
No. 4 Foundry, £2, 15s ($13.46); No. 4, 
Forge, £2 15s, Hematite iron is main- 
tained at £3 19s ($19.74) mixed num- 
bers. The high rates of coke and ore 
are causing very great concern. The 
stock of hematite, West Coast, is now 
75,995 tons. Fortunately for smelters, 
they are not needing orders, and this 
circumstance "prevents what might 
otherwise be a debacle in pig iron. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 





Proposed Advance in Freight Rates 

Again Postponed.—Market Strong. 

March 4. 

With a strong inquiry for pig iron, a 
steady sale being noted and another post- 
ponement of time for the advance in 
freight rates to take effect, the Alabama 
pig iron manufacturers are in a good 
mood. The inquiry for iron is strong, 
indicating that there will be need for a 
large quantity yet this year. Quotations 
are firm, no iron being sold here as 
far as can be heard of under $1850 per 
ton No. 2 foundry, for the last half. 
The rumors of a break in the market 
are not regarded seriously by the Ala- 
bama manufacturers. Sales made recent- 
ly provide for a good proportion of the 
make up to October of this year. A few 
sales were recorded during the past 
week for iron to be delivered during 
the last quarter of the year. A large 
inquiry has been received recently in this 
district from cast iron pipe manufac- 
turers. The statement was given out dur- 
ing the past week that inquiries had been 
received in one office for 80,000 tons of 
pig iron, delivery during the last half 
of the year and the prediction was made 
that more than one-fourth of this would 
result in the business being placed. Con- 
ditions were never more favorable. As 
far as can be learned, no furnaces will 
be blown in in this district until the lat- 
ter part of this month. 

The railroads in the southern territory 
have given notice of the postponement 
of the advance in freight rates for thirty 
days. With 90,000 tons of pig iron and 
cast iron pipe on the yards in this terri- 
tory, delayed since November and longer, 
the postponement means something. The 
advance of 25 cents per ton on iron and 
kindred products from the southern ter- 
ritory to the Ohio river may never be 
put into effect. The transportation com- 
panies are making efforts to improve the 
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conditions. The Southern railway has 
placed a car distributor in this district. 
The Central of Georgia railroad has 
named a train master for this district, 
the only representative of the operating 
department here. The Frisco announces 
the order of many box cars, coal cars and 
coke racks, delivery on the same to be 
in evidence during the middle of this 
month. The Louisville & Nashville rail- 
road announces the order of a number 
of locomotives, two of which have been 
delivered to this division. The Alabama 
Great Southern railroad is bettering the 
road and putting on more equipment. 
The Seaboard and other roads are im- 
proving the service. 


METAL MARKET. 


CHICAGO. 
March 4. 
No change was apparent in the metal 
market this week. The high prices show 
no signs of abatement and although there 
has been no increase there are indications 
that prices may advance higher. The de- 
mand continues great. Copper sold for 
26%c for casting and 27c for lake. Pig 
tin varies from 44%c and 45c depending 
on the quantity bought. For sheet zinc 
the price is 8.50c La Salle in car lots of 
600-pound casks. Spelter is quoted at 
6.90c. ead desilverized varies from 
6.50c and 6.6oc for fifty-ton lots and cor- 
roding at 7.25c to 7.35c. Car load lots 
ran about 2%c per 100 pounds higher. 
Cookson’s antimony 28%4c; other grades 
264. 


NEW YORK. 

March 5. 

Copper.—Engineering reports of the 
probable output of copper at 
producing points indicate that the ton- 
nage to be shipped during March and 
April may be as much as one-third, Jess 
than that shipped during the correspond- 


western 


ing months last year. 
mand is good and considerable sales are 
Electrolytic is quoted at 
25%4c to 253%c, with an active demand 
for prompt delivery. Lake copper is held 
at 25%4c to 26c, according to date of ship- 
ment. Imports since the first of the year 
are estimated at about 7,000 tons. For 
the year so far imports at Atlantic ports 
26,000 tons. The best 
selections of English copper closed yes- 
terday at London at £116. 

Pig Tin—A moderate demand is 
noted in the local market, with spot 
sales in small lots at 42.30¢c to 42.50c. 
The British market opened the week 
strong and spot shipment closed in Lon- 
don Monday at £194 10s. Since the first 
of the month over 800 tons has arrived, 
and more than 3,000 tons is now afloat. 

Pig Lead—A fair demand exists 
in the New York market, with prices 


announced. 


have been about 


The present de- ° 
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firm at 6.25c to 6.30c for spot, jobbing 
lots being slightly higher. Sales of soft 
Missouri are reported at 6.10c in car 
lots. On the London market soft Span- 
ish brands closed Monday at £19 15s. 

Spelter—A steady market with a 
moderate demand continues. Spot is 
quoted at 6.85c to 6.90c for refined in car 
load lots. London closed steady on Mon- 
day at £26 2s 6d. 

Antimony.—The market 
with only small dealing. Quotations are 
as follows: Cookson’s, 24%4c to 25c; 
Hallett’s, 23c to 24c; ordinary brands, 
224%4c to 23¢. 


is easy 


Injunction Refused.—The temporary 
restraining order asked for about ten 
days ago by the Standard Tin Plate Co., 
Cannonsburg, Pa., to prevent president 
P. J. McArdle and other officers of the 
Amalgamated Association of Iron, Steel 
& Tin Workers from interfering with 
men going to and coming from the mills 
of this company where a strike is on, was 
denied this week after a preliminary 
hearing. It was shown that the officers 
of the association had not interfered 
with the men. This strike was declared 
within the past few weeks on account of 
the refusal of this company to sign the 
tin plate scale. The Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation has also declared a strike against 
the mills of the McClure Tin Plate Co., 
Washington, Pa. 


Nearly Ready to Start.—The 
tensive plant of the New York State 
Steel Co., of Buffalo, will be ready for 
operations March 15 
April 1. 
be finished in a few days and the gas 
will be turned The 
open-hearth department and the mill 
will 


ex- 


between and 


The open-hearth furnace will 
week. 


on next 


begin working simultaneously. 
Between 300 and 500 men are now em- 
ployed at the plant the 
wheels turn, this in- 


creased to between 500 and 1,000 


and when 


number will be 


RAIL SALES SMALL. 
(Special Telegram.) 
New York, March 6.—Rail sales dur- 
Trol- 
ley lines have been the principal purchas- 
No large lots are included in the 


ing the past week have been small. 


ers. 
aggregate of 4,000 tons announced. 





The Thomas Furnace Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., has concluded to replace the pres- 
ent stack of its furnace with a new one 
of a capacity from 40 to 50 per cent 
greater. No of operations 
will result from of this 
improvement, except for a few days to- 


suspension 
the installation 
wards the end during which the final 
connections will be made. The present 
stack will be torn down upon the com- 
pletion of the new one. No new equip- 
ment will be ordered. 


PRICE CHART. 
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March 7, 06 


Feb. 27, 07 


March 6, 


Feb. 6, 07 





Bessemer 
Pittsburgh 


Second Quarter 


23.00 

















22.00 
21.00 


— -4 
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20.00 





Beene 





19.00 








18.00 











17.00 





Foundry No.2 
Northern 
Valley 


Second Half 


23.00-—- 
22.00 











21.00} 


20.00 


19.00}— 


18.00 
17.00 









































Foundry No 2 
New York 


Second Half 


24.00[— 
23.00-—— 


22.00 
21.00 
20.00F 
19.00 




















Foundry No 2 
Southern 
Bar mingham 


Second Half 


24.00 
22.00 
20.00 

18.00 


1600 


14.00 











10.00 


28.00 T— 


20 OOF 
24 oof 
22.00 * 
20.00 

















31.00F 
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30.00f—+—— 


29.00 - i os 
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28.00—_¥*—7— 
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2700 


2600+— 
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2500 
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33 UU 


3200 = 


3100 


$0 OU 


29.00 


25.00 





+44 


ttre ce 
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Tank Plates 
Pitsburg! 


34 00 
$3 00 
32 OOF 
4100 
30 OO 





Common Ir 
Bars 
Cleveland 


42 00 
4000 
38 00 
30 UU 
34.00 


32 00 





Old Stec! R 


(long) 
Chicago 


20.00 
19 QU 
18 00 
17.00 
1600 


15.00 











Heavy Steel 
Cleveland 


19 00 
lat 

16.00 
15.00 
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NEW HEAD FOR WELLMAN- 
SEAVER-MORGAN CO. 

The election has been announced of 
Willard N. Sawyer to the presidency 
of the Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Co., 
Cleveland, to succeed S. T. Wellman, 
who has retired. 

Willard N. Sawyer, the newly elect- 
ed president and general manager of 
the Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Co., was 
born in Brimfield, Ohio, in 1863. His 
parents shortly afterwards moved to 
Kent, O., where they will reside. His 
obtained in the 
Leaving 


early education was 
public schools of that town. 
the high school before graduating, he 
prepared under private tutors for col- 
lege, and in the fall 
Hudson College, as a freshman, gradu- 
ating in the classical course from that 
institution in the class of 
Cleveland, where the college had been 
removed under the Adelbert 
College of the Western Reserve Uni- 


of 1879 entered 


1833. Ss at 
name of 


versity. After graduating he started 
as special apprentice with the Southwark 


Foundry & Machine Co., Philadelphia, 


to obtain engineering experience, 
spending several years there in the 
machine shop and drafting room. In 


the spring of 1887 he left Philadelphia 
to go with Capt. Wm. R. Jones, gen- 
eral superintendent of the Edgar 
Thomson works, at the time the lat- 
ter was building what was then called 
“The New Rail Mill,” which has since 
with the Steel Co.’s rail 
revolutionized the ‘rail making 


Illinois mill 
busi- 
ness of the world. 

Mr. Sawyer was with the Carnegie 
Steel Co. Edgar 
Thomson, 
He was in the armor plate department 
at Homestead and became engineer at 
latter works 


over five years at 


Homestead and Duquesne. 


Duquesne, leaving the 
while occupying the position of engin- 
eer to accept the position of assistant 
superintendent of the Wellman Iron & 
Steel Co., Thurlow, Pa. He was later 
general superintendent of the _ Bel- 
laire Steel Co., before its absorption 
by the National Steel Co., leaving that 
company in 1898 to become associated 
with the Wellman-Seaver Engineering 
Co., as engineer, he 
held for six years, until he was asked 
to assume the general managership of 
the “Soo” industries, which had just 
been reorganized under the name of 
the Lake Superior Corporation. 
While at the latter place, the Wellman 
Seaver-Morgan Co. suffered the loss of 
Charles H. Wellman and T. R. Mor- 
gan in the railway accident to the 
Twentieth Century Limited at Men- 
tor, Ohio, and Mr. Sawyer from his 


which position 


long association with the company and 
intimacy with the work was asked to 
return at that time, but it was not, 
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however, until the beginning of the 
present year that the change was 
made, when he returned as general 


manager, and at the annual meeting, 
held in February, 
elected president 
ger. 
Mr. 


has been president of 


which was was 


and general mana- 
succeeds, 
Wellman- 
formation 
The death 


he 
the 
Co., from 
in 1896 to the present time. 

brother Mr. 


a great burden of work on him. 


Wellman, whom 


its 


Seaver-Morgan 


of his and of Morgan 
threw 
which he felt unable to carry. It was 
to this that Mr. 
yer assumed active charge of the bus- 


Mr. Wellman remains with the 


relieve him of Saw- 


iness. 
company, both in an advisory capacity 
a member of the board of di- 


and as 


rectors. 


PERSONALS. 
has been ap- 


Thomas H. McGechin 


pointed eastern sales manager of the Uni- 


ted States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry 
Co., with offices at 71 Broadway, New 
York. 

F. E. Reed, president and treasurer of 
the F. E. Reed Co., builder of lathes, 
Worcester, Mass., is spending a few 
weeks in southern California for his 
health. 

W. D. Mallette, superintendent of 
the plant of the American Steel 
Foundries, Sharon, Pa., has resigned 


t} 


anotner Cor- 


to accept a position with 
poration 

Robert 
sition as general manag 


Radiator Co., L: 


active 


is resigned his po- 
yer of the Central 
i 


service in building and 


K. Story h: 


indsdale, after five 
years of 
equipping the plant. 

Myron B. Vorce, 
buildings, Cleveland, O., 
fice March 1 to become president of a 
known the 


of 


resigned his of- 


city inspector 


company which will be as 
Vorce Engineering Co. 

Arthur J. Aubrey, 
chemist for the 
Mfg. Co., St. Louis, 
become assistant superintendent of the 


& Stone Co., Bes- 


time 
Laclede Fire Brick 
has resigned to 


for 


] 
J 


some 


Bessemer Lime 
semer. 

Charles Rysdon, Chicago, has become 
interested in the Badger Steel Roofing & 


Corrugating Co., La Crosse, Wis., and 
has been made superintendent of the 
manufacturing. department of the con- 
cern. 

C. W. Lytle, superintendent of the 
Pittsburg plant of the American Steel 
Foundries, has been appointed district 
manager to succeed Harry Wright, re- 


cently elected president of the Ohio Steel 


Foundry Co., which will erect a new 
plant at Lima, O. 
W. W. Hoit, who for a number of 


years has been general yardmaster of the 
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N. Y. C. & H. R. railroad, at West Al- 
bany, N. Y., has become connected with 
the Quincy, Manchester, Sargent Co., 
with headquarters at the New York of- 
fice in the West street building. 

S. F. Long, assistant chief engineer 
of the Mesta Machine Co., Pittsbufg, 
has resigned to take charge of the en- 
gineering department of the American 
Roll & Foundry Co., Canton, O. 

Frederick Remsen Hutton, presi- 
dent of the American Society of Me- 
chanical, Engineers, has been relieved, 
at his own request, from his duties as 
professor of mechanical engineering 
at Columbia University, a post he has 
held for thirty years, during six years 


as dean of the faculty of applied sci- 


ence. After July 1 he will be emeri 
tus professor. 
T. Harry Huddleston, who has been 


connected with the Buffalo branch of the 
American Radiator Co., for six years as 


manager, has been appointed manager of 


the Philadelphia and Baltimore branches 
of the company. He will leave Buffalo 
soon to take up his new work. 

Russell A. Alger, president of the 
Anderson Forge & Machine Co., Detroit, 
and vice president of the Packard Motor 
Car Co., has been elected president of Al- 
ger, Smith & Co., lumber manufacturers, 
Detroit, to succeed his father, the late 


Senator Russell A. Alger. Mr. Alger has 


been treasurer of the company for sev- 
eral years. 

Joseph Wharton, the veteran iron 
master of Philadelphia celebrated his 
8ist birthday there on March 3. De- 
spite his many years Mr. Wharton is 
still active in directing his great busi- 
ness interests, which embrace several 
lines outside of iron and steel. He is 
now the largest individual producer of 


pig iron in the United States 

James E. Segue, first vice president of 
the American Locomotive Co., resigned 
March 1. Mr. Segue has been prominent- 
ly identified with the business of locomo- 
tive building for 16 years. Previous to 
his promotion three years ago to the of- 
fice he now vacates, he was for two years 
the company’s chief mechanical engineer, 
and prior to that he was for 10 years gen- 
eral mechanical engineer of the Schenec- 
tady Locomotive Works. Herman F. 
Ball, vice president of the American Lo- 
comotive Automobile Co., has succeeded 
Mr. Segue as vice president in charge of 
mechanical engineering and designing of 


the locomotive company. He will retain 


his connection with the automobile 
branch of the corporation. David Van 
Istyne has been advanced from super- 


intendent of the Brooks plant of the cor- 
poration to vice president in charge of 
manufacturing. Both will have 
their headquarters at 11 Broadway, New 


York. 


officials 
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MILLIONS SPENT 
By Pennsylvania System for Tracks 
and Equipment. 

During the year ending Dec. 31, 1906, 
the Pennsylvania railroad system spent 
the sum of $8,701,474 for extraordinary 
expenditures. This outlay included such 
improvements as revision of grades and 
alignment, addition tracks, shops, yards, 
bridges, piers, stations and other termin- 
al facilities, abolition of grade crossings 
and increase of equipment.. Thirteen 
million dollars were taken from the earn- 
ings and applied toward the construction 
of the New York tunnel line. The prin- 
cipal expenditures for the current year 
will be in completing the four-track sys- 
tem on the middle Pittsburg and west- 
ern Pennsylvania divisions, upon the tun- 


nel extension into and through New 
York, and upon the terminal station in 
that city. Right of way will be pur- 
chased and additional relief lines built 
and motive power and equipment in- 
creased. In the annual report of the 


system, just made public, it is pointed 
out that improvements to enable traffic to 


be promptly and economically handled be- 


tween Pittsburg and New York have 
been completed or are rapidly nearing 
completion. The aggregate cost of con- 


struction, equipment and real estate ac- 


quired on the main line between Pitts- 

burg and New York during the year 

was $30,359,302. Gross earnings for the 
1 


year amounted to $148,239,882, compared 
with $133,921,992 


ings, $33,882,025, 


in 1905, and net earn- 
an increase of $5,902,- 
656 over 1905. 
Reciprocal Demurrage Passed. 

The legislature of Alabama has passed 
a reciprocal demurrage law so that there 
will be two sides to this question in the 
When the iron and 
steel manufacturers or even coal compa- 


future in that state. 


nies place an order for not over 


25 to be mentioned in an order, there will 


cars, 


be a demurrage on all cars not furnished. 
Considerable demurrage is now collected 
in the Birmingham district by the-rail- 
roads through the slow unloading of coal, 
coke and other cars in the industrial section. 
Pennsylvania’s Movement. 

The official figures of the movement of 
passenger and freight cars on the Penn- 
sylvania railroad lines east of Pittsburg 
for 1906 show a considerably larger pro- 
increase in the mileage of pas- 
freight 
in the mile- 


portion of 
senger cars than in mileage of 
cars. The rate of increase 
age of freight cars was considerably less 
than in 1905, but the rate of increase for 
passenger traffic was much greater. The 
total freight for 1906 on 
these lines amounted to 1,329,259,520, as 
1905, an 


? 
cars mileage 


compared with 1,270,722,562 in 
increase of 4.6 per cent. The percentage 
increase of 1905 over 1904 was 12.7 per 
cent. The passenger car mileage shows 
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185,287,826, against 172,181,392 in 1905, 


an increase of 7.6 per cent, as compared 


with an increase of 1905 over 1904 of 
4.4 per cent. In the locomotive mileage 
the figures stand 120,824,079 in 1906 and 
113,533,613 in 1905, an increase of 6.4 per 
The percentage 1905 
over 1904 Was 10.7 per cent. 
Many Equipment Orders. 

Work will shortly be begun at the West 
Milwaukee shops of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul railway on 3,000 steel 


cent. increase of 


under-frame box cars. The construction 
of steel freight cars is a 
new departure for the road. The Nor- 
folk & Western Railroad Co. has placed 
50 with the 


under-frame 


orders for 100 locomotives, 
Baldwin Locomotive Works 
the American Locomotive Co. 
pany has also placed an order for 1,000 
steel coal with the Pressed Steel 
Car Co., build 1,500 cars 
at its own shop in Roanoke. 


and 50 with 
The com- 


cars 


and will coal 


More than 
7,500 cars are now in process of con- 
struction to add to the freight equipment 
lude 3,000 
being built by the American 
Co.: 


of the Erie railroad. These inc 
box car©rs, 


Car & 


now in process of delivery by the same 


Foundry 500 produce cars 


company 


3,000 steel hopper gondolas of 
100,000 pounds capacity, 500 flat cars, ahd 
The 


also placed an order for 35 freight loco- 


500 drop-end gondolas. Erie has 
motives. 


ASSAULT AT BUFFALO. 


The Buffalo Foundrymen’s Associa- 
tion is investigating trouble which has 
risen between its employes and the 
molders’ union. A period of quiet had 
been enjoyed with only a few interrup- 
tions since the difficulties resulting from 


the strike of last May had subsided, but 


union men have taken un- 


resenting open shop con- 


which have been operating suc- 


cessfully in this district. Several serious 


assaults have been committed men 


upon 
employed in open shops and on Saturday 


William V. Young, an 


Fillmore Avenue Foundry & Iron 


night, mploye 


Co., was waylaid while on his way home 


from work by three men. These men, it 


is said, were recognized by witnesses as 


employes of other foundries. Young was 


badly beaten up 

being looked into by 

county district attorney, and 

will be 
Foundrymen feel 

ault 


that such assaults should be punished 


by imprisonment, but the police cour 
justice sitting in Buffalo has inflicted 
fines instead, in no recent case being 
more than $10. 

Notices wert posted throughout the 


Day 


Foundry Co 


the shop would 


Me nday 


hereafter 


shops of the 
morning that 
be operated under only open-shop condi- 


tions, 
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COST KEEPING 
Discussed by the Pittsburg Foundry- 
men’s Association.—A Satis- 
factory System. 

“Methods of Keeping Foundry Costs” 
monthly meeting 
of the Pittsburg Foundrymen’s Associa- 
tion, held at the Colonial Hotel Annex, 

tsburg, Monday, March 4 H. D, 
Miles, of the Buffalo Foundry Co., Buf- 
president of the recently organized 
: ing Founders’ Association, presented 
the forms of a system which has been rec- 
ommended for adoption and which, de- 
spite its simplicity, encompasses all of the 
cost details required by the ordinary job- 


was discussed at the 


bing foundry. 
A More Elaborate Plan. 

J. F. Johnson, auditor of the Braddock 
Foundry & Machine Co., Braddock, Pa., 
the cost committee of the 
Association, present- 


a member of 
Jobbing Founders’ 
ed a paper on the method in vogue in 
his plant, which was somewhat more elab- 


orate than that given by Mr. Johnson. 


W. A. Bole, general manager of the 
Westinghouse Machine Co., East Pitts- 
burg, Pa., briefly discussed the method 


foundry operated 
that his ex- 


of cost keeping in the 
company. He said 
the 
isively that 


by his 


perience in engine business proves 


conclt many builders of these 
machines do not know their cost of man- 
ufacture. The low bids 
offered this, and several 
of these manufacturers remained in busi- 
only 


phenomenally 
often showed 
ness as long as their capital held 
out. In purchasing material he stated 
that he has had the same experience, one 
concern underbidding another as much as 
50 per cent on certain classes of work, 
while on other jobs the reverse would be 
He that these manu- 
ers likewise had loose systems of 


true. concluded 
factur 
computing their costs. 

Mr. Bole then presented a table which 


clearly indicated the method of split- 
ting up the foundry payroll and which 
showed the relative cost per cent of the 


various classes of labor. This 
covered the 12 months of 1906 and is ex- 
its detailed infor- 


follows: 


wage 


valuable for 


The table 


ceedingly 


mation. 


Per cent. 








t SUD doves vas sisedecsetal 35.7 
a Sa eee” 7.4 
wYTYTTT Te on 
iding the labor engaged 
h and 1 the yard ..... 3.2 
i ht labor eoccecesesece 6.9 
hips cleaning castings ..........:. 7.0 
sc D SOE  as<connancédesneceat 3.6 
Shippi oe damn mae sa4nnne) neesaebaas 1.5 
Waeces of men emp! y« 1 i the light and 
power departmer a ie 2.0 
Wage rt me engaged ene ils and re 
I s me acseossasseede 0.3 
Wages and renewals to foun 
iry sees non0cceten steun 3.3 
W es and renewals to cranes 0.6 
Wages fo 1 and clerks .... 6.7 
VW s tl 1 helper for bar 
i k 1 work chaplets, etc 0.4 
Wages of DOGGEE da oénananrs caetmeuascs 0.3 
W s f sup t t 1 clerks 4.0 
l t ope seun 3.7 
Lava ! atte i 5 Wee accece 0.6 
Total oe sevcecteee De 
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THE GREAT NATIONAL ISSUE. 

The defeat of the shipping bill in the 
United States senate by the cowardly 
practice of filibustering has given the 
greatest impetus that could be given to 
national consideration of the question of 
American commerce on the high seas by 
the whole American people. To thus pre- 
vent the exercise of the will of the ma- 
jority by such unfair means has been to 
make shipping the leading national is- 
sue. Subtracting all considerations of 
internal management, or more properly 
speaking, of our domestic economy, there 
is no question comparable in importance 
to that of shipping. It involves not only 
our commerce, but our political and mar- 
tial relationship with every country on 
the globe. The question is none the less 
foremost in that it is enveloped in some 
obscurity in so far as the ordinary citi- 
The same was true 


zen is concerned. 


of the gold standard during the pic- 
turesque campaign of 10 years ago, and 
yet a sufficient number of the people were 
informed to elect a congress overwhelm- 
ingly pledged to preserve gold as the 
measure of value. 


Alien and detached as shipping may 


appear to be to men in ordinary pursuits, 
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nevertheless a sufficient number of the 
people of the United States were in- 
formed to elect a fair working majority 
in both houses favorable to shipping. A 
bill safe, sensible, entirely costless and 
in fact revenue-producing, certain to ex- 
tend our trade with many quarters of 
the world, certain to stimulate industry 
and give employment to labor at home, 
and calculated to create a competent re- 
serve for our navy, was passed by both 
houses of congress, receiving to an un- 
usual degree the cordial endorsement of 
the administration and the support of 
the most enlightened and most dignified 
This 


becoming 


measure 
by 


tactics that are cowardly because they 


element in both houses. 


was prevented from law 
are unfair, and are none the less con- 
temptible because they are legal. Ap- 
parently there is no rule, however benefi- 
cent, which does not work a hardship 
somewhere. We have no quarrel with 
the rule forbidding limitation of debate 
in the United States senate. It is doubt- 
less a wise and thoughtful rule and has 
many times put a stop upon hasty and 
but 


against a well digested and well consid- 


immature legislation, its exercise 
ered measure in the closing moments of 
a session is indefensible. No brave man 
would ever employ it, for a brave man 
will give even his worst enemy a chance. 
Under this rule, there is no chance in the 
closing hours of a session. The miser- 
able, pointless and melancholy dribble of 
Carmack, Dubois and their one or two 


associates continued on Monday until the 


“clock struck 12, and the fifty-ninth con- 


gress had, by the mere process of time, 
passed out of existence. There is a day 
of reckoning coming, however, when the 
those like them will be 


Carmacks and 


relegated to that oblivian which they 
have so richly earned and where they 
properly belong. 

Scores of speeches, illustrated with 
practical examples, were made on behalf 
of the bill; not a single sound reason was 
advanced for its defeat by its opponents. 
The opposition was purely academic. The 
advocates of the bill drew their reasons 
from real life and their opponents ob- 
tained their arguments from books. One 
dealt with a condition; the other with a 
theory. Some day this country may have 
to meet with the condition and God grant 


that it may have more than a theory 
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Already there is 


wherewith to meet it. 


rumbling in the Orient and if it should 
ever grow to a menace, which is not im- 
possible, three things will be required to 
still it—ships, guns and men. We haven't 
got the ships. This country is entirely 
unprepared to enforce its just rights or 
to resist unjust demands over sea. Re- 
sourceful as it is, self-contained as it ap- 
pears to be, its empire does not extend 


half a league beyond its shores. If to- 
morrow Japan should elect to take the 
Philippines and Hawaii, the United 


States could not prevent it. 

The cause of American shipping is the 
national 
Modest 


as the Littauer bill was, it would have 


cause of American labor, of 


prestige and common defense. 
built 20 ships. It would have called for 
the expenditure of $20,000,000, of which 
have gone into the 


$18,000,000 would 


pockets of American labor. A ship is not 
built in a day. It would have kept every 
shipyard busy on the coast for a couple 
of years, and it would have influenced 
sensibly every industry from the mines 
of Lake Superior, the furnaces and mills 
of Ohio and Pennsylvania valleys, the 
machine shops of the middle west to the 
shipyards on both coasts. It would have 


stimulated trade with the Latin coun- 
tries lying south of us, in itself an un- 
explored empire in so far as the Amer- 
ican manufacturer is concerned. It would 
the 


necessity of sending his products to Liv- 


have relieved manufacturer of the 
erpool before they are delivered in South 
America. It would have permitted direct 


relationship with the South American 
republics, with the advantage of branch 
commercial houses and branch banks. No 
American business is going to establish 
a branch in these southern countries un- 
less the avenues of communication be- 
tween the branch and the parent house 
can be kept continuously open. The Lit- 
bill this. No 


measure before congress during recent 


tauer would have done 
years has received from all classes such 
cordial endorsement as the shipping bill. 
It is on record that over 2,000 labor un- 
ions petitioned for it, while boards of 
trade and commercial organizations in 
all parts of the country sent resolutions 
endorsing it to congress. Great national 
associations like the National Board of 
Trade, 


facturers and the American Bankers’ As- 


National Association of Manu- 
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sociation made it a part of their pro- 
ceedings, upon several occasions. More- 
over, the administration espoused it, and 
even the speaker made a point of voting 
for it. 

Is it not pertinent to inquire whether 
in the light of this widespread interest 
the shipping bill is not the leading topic 
THe [Ron 
It be- 


under consideration today? 
Trave Review believes that it is. 
lieves, moreover, that the setting aside 
of the express will of the people by the 


tactics of a few filibusterers will meet 


with merited rebuke at the next elec- 


tion. The campaign of education is on. 
The people are beginning to perceive the 
with which leading 


intense interest 


statesmen view this subject. In a com- 


mercial sense the present situation is 


ridiculous. Over $200,000,000 are annu- 
ally being paid in freights to foreigners. 
In a political sense the present situation 
is fraught with the utmost danger. It is 
the duty of every citizen to study this 
question closely. 


STEEL TIES NOT DOOMED. 

The action of the Pennsylvania rail- 
replacing the “experimental” 
track 
ties, after an official examination into 
Mineral 


Pa., has been given wide publicity dur- 


road in 


steel ties in its with wooden 


the recent disaster at Point, 


ing the past week, and in some quar- 


ters has been put forth as a sweeping 
decision, settling for all time the fate 
of the metal tie. The Pennsylvania is 


a great railway system, it is given 


credit for being capably engineered, 


and hence its return to the wooden 


tie has not unnaturally received undue 
prominence. 
In point of fact, only about 3,000 
ties were affected by the order. This is 
enough, roughly speaking, to lay about 
a mile of track. Any great  catas- 
trophe, which might have been avoid- 
ed through human agency, is practi- 
cally certain to be followed by an out- 
burst of public indignation, which re- 
fuses to be appeased until the an- 
nouncement of some action calculated, 
in the populan view, to decrease the 


likelihood of a Without 


wishing to question the honesty and 


repe tition. 


sincerity of the Pennsylvania engin- 


eers making the examination, the 


speedy appearance of their #eport, the 
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prompt decision against the steel tie, 
and the wide publicity given the ver- 
dict, affecting a total of one mile 
trackage of the system’s thousands— 
all these factors, it must be admitted, 
smack strongly of the conciliatory ef- 
fort. 

No reference is made in the report 
or its announcement to the question- 
able wisdom displayed by the railroad 
in equipping with what it now terms 
“experimental” steel ties a section of 
track containing an extremely sharp 
curve on the brink of a steep embank- 
ment terminating in a river. The en- 
luckless 


speed of fifty miles an hour, 


gineer of the flier admits a 

passen- 
gers insist that it was from twenty to 
forty miles an hour in excess of this 
Yet 


the report that future disasters might 


figure, there is no intimation in 


be guarded against by decreasing the 


speed of trains where the grade is 


heavy and the curve acute. Responsi- 


bility for the accident is tacitly cen- 


tered on the steel tie, and it is an- 


nounced that the old schedule will be 


maintained. 
that the wreck 


It is not claimed 


would not have occurred had this par 


ticular section of track been laid with 
wood ties. The engineers say, how- 
ever: “It is our judgment that less in- 
jury would have been done to the 
track structure.” Indeed, if the com- 
monly accepted theory is true—that 


some foreign substance became 


wedged between the inner rail andthe 


flange of a tender truck wheel—it 
seems that the disaster was unavoid- 
able. The fact of broken brake rig- 


ging would apparently suggest an av- 
enue of improvement. 

Whatever may be the effect of 
much: discussed action of the 
sylvania, the death knell of the steel 


tie has by no means been sounded. At 


most, it can mean only a postpone- 
ment of its general adoption. This is 
not a “test” of the device, that was 


completed long ago, before the steel 


mills began its production on a large 


scale. If they had not been certain 
that the tie was feasible and that ult! 
mately it would come into wide favor, 
they would never have taken up its 
manufacture. Experience has proved 
that their confidence in the metal tie 
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was well founded. Near Emsworth, 
Pa., it has been in use on Pepnsylvania 
tracks for four years without a com- 


The & Lake Erie 


railroad, with an enormous traffic, has 


plaint. Bessemer 
found it satisfactory, and many other 
lines have taken it up extensively. 
The 
lands points unmistakably to the com- 
Per- 


haps it has not yet arrived at its fin- 


early exhaustion of timber 


ing supremacy of the steel tie. 


ished form; there may be later im- 
provements calculated to give greater 
road bed. But 


has set in, and 


the 
the 


flexibility to the 
tendency 


hasty condemnation by one railroad 


on irrevelant and unproved charges 


will not stop it. 


SHEET AND PLATE EXPORTS 
ARE INCREASING. 
Exports of sheets and plates from 
the United States are steadily increas- 
ing. During January the shipments of 
amounted to 
746 
corresponding month 


iron sheets and plates 


2,075 gross tons, compared with 


tons in the 


eTOSsS 


in 1906, For the past seven months 
ending with January, 1907, total ex- 
ports of these sheets and plates were 
13,073 gross tons, as against 5,524 


gross tons the corresponding months 


in January, 1906, and 2,615 


The 


steel sheets and plates in January ag- 


gross tons in 1905 exports of 
as against 
The 
1907, in these 
total of 56,- 


752 gross tons, corresponding with 39,- 


gregated 7,607 gross tons, 


5,863 gross tons in 1906 seven 


months ending January, 
products showed a grand 


421 gross tons, the same months end- 


ing January, 1906, and 40,331 gross 
tons in 1905. Steel rail exports for 
January, with 26,341 tons, showed a 


decrease over the same month a year 


ago when the total was 31,634 tons. 
Exports of steel rails for the seven 
months ending January, 1907, 


amounted to 174,648 tons, as against 
197,73! 


in 1905 


1906 and 292,735 tons 


tons in 

Imports for January showed 
a total of 87,100 tons of iron ore, com- 
with 97,617 tons in January, 


pared 
1906. The seven months totaled 579,- 
229 tons, compared with 510,382 tons a 
year ago and 371,057 tons two years ago. 
Pig 


against 25,070 


tons, as 
and an 


iron receipts were 50,005 


tons in 1906, 


aggregate seven months’ total of 283,- 


020 tons in 1997, 150,047 tons in 1906 
nd 44,292 tons in 1905 In crude 
steel the imports for the month were 
2,083 gross tons, as against 2,445 gross 
tors in 1906 | tot imports for the 
seven months up to January, 1907, 
show 12,812 gr tons. 
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DECREASED DEMAND 





For Light Machine Tools at Chicago 


—New Freight Tunnel. 
Office of Tue Iron Trapve Review. : 
1362 Monadnock Block, Mar. 5. 


Some of the dealers in light machine 
tools declare that the last weelb has shown 
signs of the hoped-for let up in demand, 
but the slackening seems to be limited 
to the demand in that line alone. Other 
machinery lines and the general trade is 
unaffected, and the factories are unable 
to keep up with their orders. The lighter 
demand is regarded by the members of 
the trade as a matter for congratulation. 
The constant fear among the more con- 
servative machinery men has been of a 
sudden stop in the tremendous sales of 
the past year. Anything which gives 
grounds for the hope that the business 
will taper down to somewhere near nor- 
mal is thankfully received. 

No large lists have appeared in the 
past week and the only demand is for 
odd pieces. The expected list of the 
Big Four railroad for its new shops at 
Beech Grove near Indianapolis is being 
watched for eagerly. 

In woodworking machinery the demand 
is increasing. One large firm reported 
that its orders for the first two months 
of this year are 25 per cent more than 
for the same period of 1906. 

Second-hand machinery continues to 
sell readily because of the delay necessary 
to the purchase of new machines. 

The full realization of the suddenness 
with which the Chicago & Northwestern 


railroad intends to act in building its 
new depot is just beginning to reach 
many of the machinery men who are 
tenants in the affected district. Firms 
which have been renting from year to 
year and whose leases expire May 1 
find themselves unable to make any ar- 


rangements for extension of time in their 
present quarters as they intended, and 
they will be forced to find new offices 
immediately. They expected to remain 
in their present location from month to 
month until the buildings were wrecked. 

The stock and machinery of the Globe 
Iron Works of Plano, Ill, was bought 
last week by the Scully Steel & Iron Co., 
Chicago. The Plano company failed two 
months ago and the stock was bought at 
receiver's sale. The plant is still vacant. 

The A. D. White Machinery Co. will 
move from its present quarters at Canal 
street and Washington boulevard to I9- 
23 Jefferson street. Mr. White an- 
nounced this week that he has secured 
a five-year lease on the premises. The 
company will occupy the first floor and 
basement, which will give it 20,000 feet 
of floor space. 

The Marshall & Huschart Machinery 
Co., 62 Canal street, will move to a new 
building at 84 Jefferson street. The 
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plans for the building are in the hands 
of the architects. 

The Advance Packing & Supply Co. 
will move May 1 from its present quar- 


ters, 55 Canal street, to 123 Franklin 
street. 
The American Wood Working Ma- 


chinery Co., 43 Canal street, will remove 
from its present quarters before May 1. 
will be located in the 
Fisher building, suite 917. A new ware- 
house being erected for the firm at 
Thirty-sixth and Morgan streets will be 
April 1 and the machinery 
The new build- 


The sales office 


completed by 
will be on exhibit there. 
ing is 80 by 150 feet and is situated along- 
side the tracks of the Chicago Junction 
railroad. 

Relief for the congested traffic condi- 
tions of the down town districts of Chi- 
cago is promised by the announcement of 
the Chicago Subway Co. that the tunnel 
built by the Illinois Tunnel Co. will be 
ready: to haul freight by May 1. Ar- 
rangements have been made to connect 
with the freight houses of 26 railroads. 
Openings have been made intc more than 
50 down-town office buildings, and direct 
will be made with many 
small shops. The officers of the company 
promise that everything will be ready for 
the removal of goods within sixty days. 
The tunnel is looked on by business men 
as an important aid in the prevention of 
any recurrence of the teamsters’ strike. 

The American Radiator Co. has 
cided to follow the plan recently tried 
by the United States Steel Corporation 
of offering stock to the employes. The 
company offers to buy stock in the mar- 


connections 


de- 


ket either preferred or common and sell 
it to its employes on the installment plan, 
the purchasers to give their note and se- 
cure the same by the stock bought for 
them. The plan has already proved suc- 
cessful in the works of the United States 
Steel Corporation. The employes have 
already subscribed for 250,000 shares at 
$102, the maximum amount, which was 
offered. 


STOVE FOUNDERS’ 
TION. 

The Stove Founders’ National Defense 

Association recently held a special con- 

vention at Atlantic City, N. J The 

principally to consider 


CONVEN- 


meeting was 
changes in the constitution and by-laws, 
some of which had become obsolete and 
inconsistent because they were in con- 
flict with changes and conditions brought 
about by agreements made with several 
labor organizations, the present constitu- 
having been 
declaration of 


tion and by-laws adopted 
nearly 20 years ago. A 
principles, practically the same as had 
been in vogue for the past 16 years, was 
adopted. ‘The important changes 
in the constitution and by-laws provide 


for the addition of a number of officers. 


most 
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BRIGHT PROSPECTS 


For the Exhibit of Foundry and Pat- 
tern Shop Supplies at Phila- 
delphia. 

The exhibition of foundry and pattern 
shop supplies and equipment, which will 


be conducted in connection with the 
twelfth convention of the American 
Foundrymen’s Association at Philadel- 


phia May 21-24 already promises to sur- 
pass all previous efforts in this direction. 
The Foundry Supply Association, under 
whose auspices the be con- 
ducted, has made a remarkable gain in 
membership during the past 30 days, the 
enrollment now numbering abou, 70, and 
manufacturers 


show will 


more than 40 of these 
have already been allotted space in the 
Second Regiment armory, where the con- 
will The displays will 
encompass all lines of foundry equipment 


vention be held. 
and appliances, and many new machines 
will receive their first introduction to the 
trade at that time. Arrangements have 
been made with the Otto Gas Engine 
Co. of Philadelphia for the installation of 
a gas engine which will be used to ope- 
rate a 45-kilowatt generator, which will 
be installed by the Crocker-Wheeler Co., 
Ampere, N. J. This engine will not only 
drive this generator, but will also operate 
air compressors for furnishing compressed 
air to the The 
be of the company’s latest design, fitted 
patent 
governor, 


exhibitors. engine will 


with its electric igniter and ro- 


ball 


consumption in accordance with the 


tary which regulates the 
fuel 
work accomplished All valves are 
This 
show one or two of its smaller types of 
Otto gas 
is claimed one 
from 


Direct-cur- 


me- 


chanically operated. company will 


engines, as well as an suction 
which it 


obtained 


producer, from 


horsepower can be one 


and one-half pounds of coal. 


rent at 220 volts will be furnished the 
exhibitors requiring this power. The 
regular power current available, how- 


ever, will be furnished by the Philadel- 
phia Electric Co., and is alternating 220- 
volt, 60-cycle, 2-phase. A partial list of 


the exhibitors follows: 
Arcade Mfg. ( Freeport, Ill 
terkshire Mfe. ¢ Cleveland 
Bony in, Ph., & E. Roncera P France 
Bor r & Co., Cyrus, Philadelphia 
Buffa Forge Co., Bu 
tyram & Co., De vit 
Cleveland Wire Spring Co., Cleveland 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., Chicago 
Crocker-Whegler Co., Ampere, N. J 
Detroit Foundry Supply Co., Detroit 
Dixon Crucible Co., Toseph, Tersey City 
Elliot, Debeoise & Anderson, New York 
Etting, E. J.. Philadelphia 
Falls Rivet & Machine Co., ¢ hoga Falls 
Oo 
Goldschmidt Thermit Co., New York 


Hanr a I T rineering Works, { h cago 
Herman Pneumatic Machine Co., Zelienople, 


Pa 
A. E. Hoermaun, M.. E., New York. 
Hill & Griffith Co., Cincinnati 
Interstate Sand Co., Cleveland 
Killing Molding Machine Co., Davenport, Ia 
Koppel Co Arthur, New York 


Lindsay & Co., W. W., Philadelphia. 
Link-Belt Co., Philadelphia. 
McCormick Co., The J. S., 
Mitchell-Parks Mfg. 


Pittsburg. 
Louis 
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Mumford Co., The E. H., Philadelphia. 
Obermayer Co., The S., Cincinnati. 

Osborn Mfg. Co., Cleveland. 

Otto Gas Engine Works, Philadelphia, 
Pangborn, The Thomas W. Co., New York. 
Paxson Co., J. W., Philadelphia. 


Penton Publishing Co., The, Cleveland. 

Pridmore, Henry E., Chicago. 

Robeson Process Co., Camden, N. J. 

Rockwell Engineering Co., New York. 

Rogers, Brown & Co., Cincinnati. 

Seidel, Inc., R. B., Philadelphia. 

Sly Mfg. Co., The W. W., Cleveland. 

Smith Foundry Supply Co., The J. D., Cleve 
land. 

Southern Machinery Co., Atlanta. 

Standard Sand & Machine Co., Cleveland. 

Tabor Mfg. Co., Philadelphia 

U. S. Graphite Co., Philadelphia. 

Western Foundry Supply Co., East St. Louis, 


“Wilbraham-Green Blower Co., Philadelphia. 
Whiting Foundry Equipment Co., The, Har- 
vey, Il 

Yale & Towne, Mfg. Co., New York. 
Charles J. Caley, New Britain, Conn., 
vice president of the American Foundry- 
men’s Association and president of the 
brass section of this association, has di- 
rected letters to brass foundrymen, plat- 
ers, rolling mill and supply interests and 
all others interested in the brass industry, 
soliciting their membership in the Nation- 
al Brass Founders’ Association, which is 
to be organized during the convention 
of the American Foundrymen’s Associa- 
tion, which will be held in Philadelphia 
May 21-24. It is probable that the meet- 
ing of those interested in the brass in- 
dustry will be held Wednesday morning, 
May 22, although this has not yet been 
definitely decided. 


ALABAMA LEGISLATION. 

Birmingham, Ala., March 4.—The Ala- 
bama legislature has passed a law pro- 
hibiting foreign corporations, those cor- 
porations which were chartered in other 
states than Alabama, from removing 
damage suits from county and __ state 
courts to the federal’courts. It has been 
permissable where damages to the amount 
of $2,000 or more are asked for to get a 
removal of cases from the county and 
state courts to the federal courts. The 
law just .adopted prevents the removal 
of suits hereafter 

The legislature has taken a recess un- 
til summer. The bill prohibiting the 
operation of freight trains on Sundays 
has passed one branch of the legislature 
and is likely to become a law. 

Preparing to Rebuild—The Hill & 
Griffiths Co., Cincinnati, manufacturer of 
foundry supplies and equipment, has al- 
ready prepared plans for the reconstruc- 
tion of its plant, which was recently de- 
stroyed by fire. The facing mill and the 
warehouse will be located in two separate 
buildings divided by firewalls. The ware- 
house will be three stories high and 80 x 
72 feet in dimensions. The mill building 
will be 3% stories high and 80 x 42 feet, 
and will contain 20 facing mills. Work 
on the erection of these buildings has al- 
ready been commenced, and some of the 
mills will probably be placed in operation 
in April, although the entire plant will 
not be completed until June. 
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LARGE EARNINGS 
Shown by Empire Steel & Iron Co. 
During the Past Year. 
The Empire Steel & Iron Co., Catasau- 
qua, Pa., enjoyed one of the most pros- 
perous. years in its recent history during 


nr: . , 
1906. The report for the year ending 
Dec. 31, 1906, compares as follows: 
1906 1905 1904 1903 
Net earn,. $370,941 $135,751 $13 f $388,529 
Deprecia’n 70,246 44,239 47,045 139,172 
Net profit 300,695 91.512 88.155 249,357 
Pfd. divs.. 112,5 75 } 7 7 
Balance 188,1 ] } 13 1/4 
Impr r t ] ; 
Surplus $188,195 16,51 $13,1 $36,804 
The c arative statement of ‘ 11ts of 
operation tf the past five s is as follows 
I Tons Net 
Pig I } Ore Earn 
1906 . 206.782 131.740 $300,695 
1905 172,763 93,568 91,511 
1904 1¢ 111,375 88,154 
1903 245.513 107.905 308.651 
1902 . 186,485 59,179 203,087 
During the ye 1903 the company operated 


two furnaces under lease. 

The board of directors of the company 
were re-elected and organized by the re- 
election of the retiring officers, with the 
exception that J W. Fuller was chosen 
vice president in place of C. H. Zender, 
“utive committee is 
composed of E,. R. Chapman, Junius Mor 


gan and A. A. Fowler 


WANT COUNCIL MEMBER. 
The annual 
of the fourth district of the National 
Metal Trades Association, which in 
cludes all of New York State except 


meeting of the members 


New Greater New York, was held at 
Syracuse Tuesday evening. eb. 26. and 
elected the following officers for th 
ensuing year P. B. Kendig, Kendig 
Mfg Lo Sen Falls, N y cl 

man; H. H. Franklin, H. H. I iN 
lin Mfg Co., Syracus<¢ N. ¥ vice 
chairman; directors, Henry May, 


George N Pierce Mfg. Co., Buff 

N. Y.; Kirk F Knowlton, M D 
Knowlton Co., Rochester, N. Y.; W 
B. Morrison, McIntosh, Seymour & 


Co., Auburn, N. Y 


Following the annual dinner 
members engaged in the discussion ol 
matters of interest to ft S tion 
chief among them bei f , ‘ 
the fourth district is not 
been represented on the admiunist! 
tion council of the Nat ] Metal 
Trades As ciation The opinion pre 
vailed that the size of the district er 
titled if to such representation and 
that steps sh ld 1 take to |} ; 
about \ resolution was adopted ask 
ing the next annual 1 ting < I 
national organization t | { t 


ter up. This. resolution will b 
warded to the ninth ann nven 
of the National Metal Trades Assoc 
ation to be held at Boston March 21 


>? 
“s. 
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IRON AND STEEL PLANTS 


May be Built by the United States 
Steel Corporation at Duluth. 

The interviewing of one of the officials 
of the Oliver Iron Mining Co. by a com- 
mittee of the Minnesota legislature in- 
vestigating the ore situation has brought 
out a reiteration of statements previously 
quoted that the Steel Corporation is con- 
sidering the wisdom of locating a blast 
furnace and steel mills at Duluth. The 
matter has gone as far as the submitting 
by the officers of the Oliver Iron Mining 
Co. of various facts concerning the ad- 
visability of such an installation to the 
New York office of the Steel Corpora- 
tion, with the result that the finance com- 
mittee of the corporation has adopted 
the following resolution: 

“Resolved, that it is the sense of this 
committee that a substantial plant for 
the manufacture of iron and steel be 
constructed and operated in the vicinity 
of Duluth, Minn., provided it is practical 
and will be reasonably profitable; and, 

“Resolved further, that the subject 
matter be referred to a special commit- 
tee consisting of Messrs. Gary, Corey, 
Perkins and Frick, to make an exhaus- 
tive study of the question and to report 
facts at their earliest convenience to this 
committee.” 

The question of the wisdom from an 
economical standpoint of locating blast 
furnaces and finishing plarts at the head 
of the lakes has been much discussed 
heretofore, but the opening up of im- 
mense tonnages of low grade ore adds 
much to the arguments in favor of lo- 
cating at Duluth. The situation under 
circumstances of large production of low 
grade ore would be similar to that in 
Alabama, and would permit the ores of 
the western Mesabi to be used on a basis 
1at will compare very favorably with re- 
ilts now obtained in the south. 


NEW STEEL CASTING PLANT. 


4 converter steel casting plant having 
1e capacity of 20,000 pounds daily will 
be built by the Curtis & Co. Mfg. Co., 
St. Louis, manufacturer of foundry cranes 
and saw mill machiner Small castings 
will be made not only for the company’s 
own use, but to meet outside require- 
equipment will con- 


sist of two 3-ton converters, which are 


now being designed, as well as two cu- 
polas in which the iron will be melted 
The double installation provides for the 


t on alternate days 

t of h repairs being made as 

be m t The foundry building 
will be « tee] nstruction covered with 
galvar 1 iron, with dimensions 220 x 
5 feet \ cret nd shed 30 x 80 


which the var 


ul ve 
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DEATH OF HOMER J. LINDSAY. 

Homer J. Lindsay, assistant to the 
first vice president of the Carnegie Steel 
Co., and one of the original Carnegie 
partners, passed away at his home in 
Pittsburg on Tuesday, March 3, after 
an illness of about three months. The 
decedent, since its creation by Andrew 
Carnegie, was in active charge of the 
direct administration of the $5,000,000 
trust fund set aside for the benefit of 
employes who meet with accidents in the 
mills of this concern. 

Mr. Lindsay was born in Pittsburg, 
Dec. 7, 1859, and as the son of an affluent 
glass manufacturer, was afforded unusual 
educational opportunities. While pursu- 
ing his studies, he acquired a knowledge 
of stenography, typewriting and _tele- 





Homer J. Linpsay. 


graphy, and at the age of 18 years se- 
cured a position as telegrapher to Thom- 
as M. Carnegie. He was later appointed 
to the position of private secretary to 
Mr. Carnegie, and when the latter retired 
from the Carnegie Steel Co., he was given 
a position directly under the supervision 
of the president of the company. He 
later became connected with the sales de- 
partment and made a specialty of selling 
rails, which, at that time, represented 
the bulk of the tonnage of this concern. 
Although latterly associated with the 
sales department, most of his time was 
given up to the administration of the 
trust fund. While his personal affairs 
and manifold business interests required 
much of his time, he took an active in- 
. terest in the National Guard of Pennsyl- 
vania, enlisting as a private in Company 
K of the Fourteenth Regiment in 1879. 
He remained in this company eight years 
and served during the Pittsburg railroad 
riots in 1887. After severing his con- 
nection with the state militia, he was 
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appointed aid-de-camp with the rank of 
lieutenant colonel by’ Governor Samuel 
W. Pennypacker. To his engaging per- 
sonality and affable manner, as well as 
his exceptional ability is attributed his 
rapid advancement. He was as popular 
socially as in his business pursuits, and, 
although burdened with the responsibili- 
ties of his important position, he found 
opportunity to interest himself in a num- 
ber of prominent clubs in Pittsburg and 
New York. 


COKE COMMITTEE RETURNS. 
(Special Telegram.) 

Chicago, March 6.—The committee 
on, coke ovens appointed by the 
United States Steel Corporation to in- 
vestigate European coking plants has 
returned from its inspection aboard. 
G. G. Crawford, general manager, 
National Tube Co., McKeesport, Pa., 
D. R. Mathias, general superintendent, 
Illinois Steel Co., Joliet, IIL, Thomas 
McDonald, general superintendent, 
Carnegie Steel Co., Youngstown, O., 
and P. A. Miesner, 71 Broadway, New 
York, made the foreign trip. H. A. 
Brassert, superintendent of blast fur- 
naces of the Illinois Steel Co., South 
Chicago, and James Gayley, vice pres- 
ident United States Steel Corporation, 
New York, are also members of this 
committee. 


COKE PLANT COMPLETED. 
(Special Telegram.) 

Pittsburg, March 6—The Wilpen 
plant in the Connellsville region of 
the Shenango Furnace Co., has been 
completed and started 30 ovens last 
week and will have 70 more by April 
15. By August it will 350 and 
by end of year will have the entire 400 
ovens plant operating. The product 
is being shipped to the company’s 
Sharpsville furnaces. 


have 


Patent Rights Acquired——The Car- 
negie Steel Co., Pittsburg, has pur- 
chased the patent rights for the sale 
and manufacture of the interlocking 
Channel Bar Co., Inc., Tribune Bldg., 
Chicago, The Carnegie Steel Co. is 
already equipped for the manufacture 
of these various sections. 


Modern Machinery & Engineering Co. 
has been incorporated and acquired the 
business as selling agent for the Potter 
& Johnston Machine Co. and Landis Tool 
Co., formerly conducted by W. F. Fland- 
No. 309 Schofield Bldg., 
Cleveland, and No. 933 Monadnock 
3lock, Chicago. Thomas F. Ahern, M. 
E., who has been. manager of the Chicago 
office for the past two years and former- 
ly with the Pratt & Whitney Co. is 
treasurer of the new company. 


ers, offices at 
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DEATH OF H. C. HOEFINGHOFF. 

Harry C. Hoefinghoff, president and 
general manager of the Bickford Drill 
& Tool Co. of Cincinnati, died on Satur- 
day evening, March 2, of uremic poison- 
ing. Mr. Hoefinghoff was taken ill about 
three weeks ago, and was operated on 
for intestinal abscess. This operation was 
apparently successful, but uremic poison- 
ing was a resultant and caused his death. 
He was born in Cincinnati about 35 years 
ago. In 1898, on the death of his father, 
he became the president of the Bickford 
Drill & Tool Co., and through his ag- 
gressive and modern business methods, 
brought the company from a small con- 
cern to one of the largest manufacturers 
of radial drills in the country. He was 
a member of the National Machine Tool 





HOEFINGHOFF. 


Harry C 


Builders’ Association, the National Metal 
Trades the Manufacturers’ 
Association and other kindred bodies. 
His opinions in the councils of these or- 


Association, 


ganizations were always accorded consid- 
eration. He was active in the develop- 
ment of foreign trade for American ma- 
chine tools. He was kind and consider- 
ate with all with whom he came in con- 
tact and was well liked by his employes. 
He had a wide acquaintance throughout 
the United States and his reputation for 
honesty was unquestioned. His sudden 
death was a shock to his many friends 
He a wife and 


and associates. leaves 


three children. 





Sons of Vulcan.—Indications are 
favorable for the re-organization at an 
early date of the Sons of Vulcan by the 
puddlers now members: of the Amalga- 
mated Association of Iron, Steel & Tin 
Workers. At a meeting held Sunday, 
March 1, in Pittsburg, a preliminary 
organization was effected. 
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AN ENGLISH SHOP MANUFACTURING VALVES AND FITTINGS. 


Special Tools for Special Work.—Shop Arrangement and Routing of Work 
to Save Time and Labor.—Welfare of the Men Considered. 


The owners of these new interesting 
works, have been for quite half a cen- 
tury specialists in boiler fittings, valves 
and other steam-plant accessories. The 
first works was established in 1843; as 


By J. B. VAN Brvusse 
efficiency of manufacture, but also con- or direct on to th iding deck or lar- 
venience and comfort for the workers. fries. 
In the new works of Messrs. Hop- In the construction of the buildings 


two main considerations were kept in 
and 


kinson, Ltd., the machine department, 


after all, the most important, ade 


which is, view—facility of transport 





business developed, the old works was 


extended from time to time, but, a 


few years ago, as it was found impos- 


sible to maintain the output of boiler 
fittings and valves at the rate of de- 
mand, the erection of new works was 
decided. As a preliminary to the lay- 


ing out of the new works, it was decided 


to make a_ careful investigation of 
the plans adopted by other firms under 
similar conditions, in order to attain, 
as far as possible, idealistic conditions, 
not only in respect to economy and 


Fic. 1.—INTERIOR OF IRON FOUNDRY. 
occupies a central position. To the quate lighting. The ground has a fall 
left of it is the iron roundry. and to from the re to the front, and it was 
the rear the brass foundry from decided that while the two foundries 
. nastst is onnnt ’ lewel -” » ' 
whence pass the castings into a receiv could be at diffe: levels, the remain 
, , ; der of the shops iding the receiv- 
ing department immediately adjoining 
: ng department, t machine shop, and 
the machine shop. Into this also there : 
lel 1 | - the despatch w house with the main 
are delivered supplies tside ’ | 
7 floor of the offices hould be on one 
sources The tools in th I ichine 1, vel Ac . nsequet c. there s a 
shop are grouped suitably rat , a os part the man 
bays, so that the work may progress hine shop, and this is partly utilized 
from the rear to the e b kers bicycle racks 
ing, passing thence into the war : nd wash sit A e pointed 
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Fic. 2.—INTERIOR OF BRASS FOUNDRY. 


out later, the difference in the outside 
level and the floor level of the despatch 
warehouse has enabled a dock to be 
constructed for larries, so that the deck 
of the larry is level with the floor of 
the warehouse. The basement, or 
ground floor, in the office building is 
utilized for stock rooms and for a 
very well arranged show room. The 
main offices are on the first floor. 
Turning now to a consideration of 
the departments and their equipment, 
we may begin first with a reference to 
the general offices and the drawing of- 





fice. These are of exceptional height, 
the general office being a really fine 
room. 

The iron foundry, which is 
lighted, is 200 feet long by 8o feet 
wide, with a molding floor space of 
16,000 square feet; provision is made 
for extension when that becomes nec- 
essary. With this end in view, col- 
umns, with corrugated iron walls, are 
left on the southeastern end. The 
cupola is accommodated in an annex, 
and the charging platform is entirely 
of steel. A hydraulic lift elevates mate- 


well 





Fic. 3.—SysteM oF SHAFTING AND Motor Drive. 
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rial to this floor. In connection with the 
foundry there are several sand-preparing 
machines and the usual core drying 
stoves, etc. The overhead 
crane in the foundry is of 6 tons ca- 
pacity. 


electric 


Steel is being more and more used 
for the valve bodies, etc., but lately the 
firm has introduced a new metal known 
With high pressures and 
superheated steam, 


as “platnam.” 
particularly with 
gun-metal softens 
Messrs. Hopkinson have 
composition which has proved effective 
from this point of view, being non- 
corrodible, and when tried with tem- 


considerably, and 


evolved a 


peratures of 500 degees to 600 degrees 
Fahr., it does not lose any of its hard- 
for 


the 


ness. It is used for valves and 


valve seats for installations where 
steam is superheated. 

The brass foundry, which is located 
to the rear of the main machine shops 
is a building 80 feet in width and 150 
feet in length. Here also the mechan- 
ical appliances in connection with the 
castings are located in an annex. There 
are included sand riddlers and mixers 
with core making machines. The coke 
store is to the rear of the foundry 
proper, and the fuel.is tipped in from 
a rear platform. The arrangement of 
the furnaces and the feeding of them 
is particularly convenient; ready ac- 
cess is found at the rear for repairs, 
etc., and each furnace is entirely sepa- 
rate, so that the fire may be withdrawn 
from any one (for repairs’ with- 
out interfering with the work being 
done in the others. An 
is made for providing 
blast, but owing to the location of the 


stoves and the width of the passage to 


arrangement 
a mechanical 


draft is found quite 


molding benches 


the rear, natural 
sufficient. The 
arranged down the center of the shop, 
the machines being on the side near 
est the furnaces. 


are 


Separating the brass foundry from 
the main machine shop is a large store 
for receiving not only the brass and 
iron castings made in the works, but 
also the supplies from outside sources; 
and it is an important ttem in the ad 


ministration that all material to be 
formed into one or other of the spe 
cialties of the firm enters the works 
through this department alone. This 
building is on a slightly lower level 


than the brass foundry, but on the 
same plane as the machine shop. It is 
fitted with galleries for the storing of 
castings, etc. 

The machine shop is 280 feet by 260 


feet, with a floor_space of 72,800 square 


feet. It is divided into bays of 20 feet 
for the full length of 280 feet. All the 
iron and steel work is done at the 
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northeastern ends of the bays, the 
brass work and steam gage work being 
the other end, while in 
located those depart- 


out at 
are 


carried 
the center 
ments which are common to work ir- 
respective of metal. Each bay in the 
shop is designated by a letter, and the 
tools for each distinctive process in the 
iron and steel departments are grouped 
within a bay, and these groups are ar- 
ranged so that the unit being manufac- 
tured will pass in order through the 


Fia@. 4 
bays, starting from the rough casting 
stores Thus on t iron side there 
is st the smiths’ shop, then the 


heavy tur ring bay, the 


planing and milling bay, the drilling 


bay and small turning, and so on until 
the fitting and hydraulic testing sec- 
tion re ré hed Similarly, in the 
cent of the shops, there is first the 
department for the making and grind- 
ing of t s and tl tool stores, the 
shop management department, and 
nally, the store for finished parts of 
valve et 1 the embling an 
erecting dey { nt t] latter 1] ne 
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house and despatching departments 
The buildings are of brick work, and 
the roof principals, columns, etc., a1 
of steel, The span is 40 feet, and the 
principals are at 20 feet centers. The 
slope on each side is at an angle of 30 
degrees and two-thirds of the north- 
ern slope is glazed. The columns are 
built up of H joists, the height to the 
crane-rail level being 22 feet. In the 
case of the machine shop the columns 
20 feet centers, and the 


are also at 
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the concrete and half-lapped at the 
ends. The floor on the side of the 
shop devoted to iron and steel work 
has a bottom of concrete, with wood 


blocks, 7 x 3 x 4 inches on the top. 
In the tool store of the machine shop 
complete system of 
the 
carried out 


there is a very 


and jigs, 


gages, system of 
through the 
works having admirably lent itself to 
which the 
management has utilized to the fullest 


ools 
tools, 


tandardisation 


a comprehensive system, 














NUMBER Of 


span is 20 feet. Here the principals 
are for a saw tooth roof; the angl 
on the northern side, which is glazed, 
is 60 degrees, to the south, where the 


the covering is of 
table 


prince pals are 


slope is 30 degrees, 
with su venti! 
The 
built of T and fiat 


sctions riveted together. 


boards and slates, 
ation at intervals. 
in both instances 


Special consideration was given to 


used in the part of the machine shop 
where brass work is carried out, has a 
bottom of concrete breeze, 834 inch 
thick, with 1 h maple ng 
boards on top, grooved and keys 





SPECIAL Dritt 
extent. The tool room is separated 
from the remainder of the shop by a 


screen of expanded metal, and the tool 


gage or jig is handed out upon the 
presentation of a card having the fore 
mans stamp; the vorkman in ¢ 
change giv token having his 1 

ber upon it, this token taking th 
pla ‘ i! the pige n-! le or rack, ot 
t} C ve or t ' en ' €2 
week every t l I n the 
store must } a In tl tool 
makin >) d 
eq ent 

} ‘ ] 
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and Gisholt’s tool grinders, Brown 
& Sharpe's universal milling ma- 
chines, universal grinders, shaping ma- 
chines, and several lathés and drilling 
tools, 

It will be noted that the machines are 
driven from shafting supported on the 
columns about midway in their height, 
such counter pulleys as are necessary 
being carried on bearings suspended 
from the crane girders. Each line of 
shaft is operated, by means of a Reyn- 





old silent chain, from a motor carried 
on concrete foundations on the floor 
level. The chain is very snugly housed 
within a sheet-iron casing, closely re- 
sembling in form and_ construction 
the gear case of a lIady’s bicycle, the 
larger gear wheel being of course, 
on the shaft. Several Bullard’s boring 
mills and other good makes are pres- 
ent, including one of Richard’s verti- 
cal boring machines. 

Milling is very extensively employed, 
although large parts are still planed. 

An examination of the milling bay 
brings out strorigly the advantage of 
dismensing with cross belting, as well 
as the adoption of saw-toothed roof, 
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as there is neither glare nor shadow. 
Drilling of flanges is done entirely to 
jig. In the drilling bay are shown in- 
teresting examples of multiple drill- 
ing machines. One of these is an eight- 
spindle multiple drilling machine for 
drilling holes in one or more flanges 
to steel bushed jigs. The drill head- 
stock is fitted with eight drill-spin- 
dles, which can be separately adjusted 
to suit any diameter of flange by 
screws set in nuts on the bottom edge 


Fic. 5.—Borinc Bay, IRON AND STEEL SHOP 


of the headstock. The top of the 
spindle is connected by a ball knuckle- 
joint to the horizontal pinion engag- 
ing in the gear wheel, connected to 
the large driving wheel, which, again, 
is driven by gearing supported in the 
standard. The headstock is raised and 
lowered on the framing by means of 
a chain gear. 

Another tool is a special machine 
for boring the bosses of wheels to 
limit gage. The turret carries four 
tools, set according to the sequence 
of operations—one for rough boring, a 
three-tipped tool for finished boring, a 
rough solid reamer, and an adjustable 
reamer for finishing. Not only does 
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this insure rapidity of work, as _ only 
one setting is necessary, but it makes 
for accuracy. There are several four 
spindle drilling machines, where the 
table is arranged to move vertically by 
hand on the two standards, while the 
headstock travels laterally across the 
saddle. For drilling in line this gives 
a very wide range. 

As regards the department where the 
brass work is carried out, there is a 
complete equipment of tools, but it is 


vali 


va ieee 





scarcely necessary to enter into details 
regarding these. A passing reference, 
perhaps, should be made to a small 
vertical drill fitted with a special at- 
tachment for rapid machine tapping, 
there being an automatic gear fitted to 
supercede the handwork. Many of the 
screw threads are milled instead of 
turned, as it is believed that this meth 
od is more precise. In this case the 
headstock advances, and the rod ro 
tates while being screwed. This mill 
ing tool is illustrated by Fig 

The valves, gages, etc., having been 
thus completed, are passed to the 
steam or hydraulic testing department, 
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and finally to the inspection depart- 
ment. Considerable importance has al- 


been attached to the testing of 


At various stages 


ways 
the manufactures 
throughout the work this testing takes 
place, special hydraulic appliances be 
ing utilized; while a boiler for working 
at 400 pounds pressure is fitted for 
steam testing. 

After 


manufactures 


inspection and painting, the 


pass to the warehouse 
This building is 160 feet x 40 feet wide, 
with two galleries running around 
total 


There are elec- 


three sides, giving a floor area 
of 20,000 square feet 
tric hoists communicating with the 
galleries. The ground floor is on the 
same level as the machine shop, which 
at this 


than the level of the ground outside 


point is considerably higher 


This greatly facilitates the loading ot 
the manufactures into larries, as, when 
they are backed on ground level into 
the loading-bank, the deck is _ level 
with the floor. 

The works are run entirely by elec 


tric power. Two boilers generate 


steam at 180 pounds pressure for two 


steam-electric plants— 


direct-coupled 
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one large and one smal 


one consists 
gine, 
multipolar 


o ‘3 


driving, at 380 rev 
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e larger 


two-crank en- 


tions, a 


dynamo 














am 
Id 
The smaller t is { nk engine, 
driving at a speed of 450 revolutions, 
a multipolar compound-wound dyna- 
mo. The large engine is capable of 


working up to 400 brake horse-power, 
and the smaller one to 200 brake horse- 
power The current is generated at 220 
volts at the The 
means of 


main switchboard 


dynamo cables pass by 


earthenware pipes to a point behind 


the switchboard The works are 
lighted with about 160 Jandus arc- 
lamps, of 1,000 candle-power, run two 
in series. The general and private of 
fices are lighted by incandescent lamps, 
run from the company’s power plant 
during the working hours; after the 
works are closed, a switch is changed 
over to the Corporation main. 

The power station, while serving the 
purpose of driving the works, is also 
utilized for showing in operation the 
various valves and fittings which the 
other di 


company manufacture In 


rections the firm has shown consider 
ation for their men, which is appreci 
ated. Dining places have been ar 
gas-cooking 
food is 


Sometimes as many as two 


ranged, with special 


stoves, where the men’s 
warmed 
hundred, or one-third the number em 
ployed, take their food in these rooms 
Above the 


lecture 


drawing office there is a 


large room, where, beginning 


this winter, a series of lectures will 
be delivered to the workmen, free of 
charge. A site has been arranged, as a 
continuation of the frontage of the 


works offices, for a workmen's insti 


tute, which is soon to be built, with 
a reference library 
rooms. On the 
extension it 1s 


accommodation for 


as well as recreation 


ground reserved for 


; 


proposed to lay out allotment gardens 


for the workmen 
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A RUSSIAN OPEN-HEARTH 
FURNACE. 


By W. M. Carr 

In these days of large units and ton- 
nages it is interesting to pause in our 
study of the problem involved and 
note what is being accomplished in 
Europe with small equipment. The cut 
given herewith shows the lines of an 
acid open-hearth furnace of one ton 
capacity and capable of being enlarged 
to 1% tons. The hearth area is only 
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being done by hand ladles, going into 
machine made green sand molds. In 
no case do the castings exceed 750 
pounds each, 

The molding sand is a white quartz 
bonded with kaolin and tempered with 
a solution of a by-product from a sug- 
ar factory (no doubt molasses.) In 
this particular the practice is not far 
from that of our leading steel found- 
ries in the United States. 

The contrast between a Talbot 200 
ton furnace and the furnace in ques- 
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A RusstIAN OpeN-HEARTH FURNACE. 


four feet by five feet seven inches. 
The furnace is in successful operation 
by a concern engaged in the manu- 
facture of agricultural machinery and 
some smaller parts used in mining ap- 
pliances, located at Berdiansk, an im- 
portant grain shipping port on the 
Sea of Azov. The fuel is producer gas 
made from a low grade slack coal 
which yields only 37% per cent of gas- 
eous matter and leaves a heavy resi- 
due of ash, The same coal is bri- 
quetted and used as a source of heat 
in firing annealing furnaces. 

The interesting feature is that the 
furnace is used both in malleable 
iron and steel melting, frequently al- 
ternating between the two, and it is 
possible to make three heats per 24 
hours of either kind of metal. 

The shop is not fitted with crane 
service, all the pouring of the metal 


tion fis striking. With the possibil- 
ity of rich fuels as found in the 
United States, together with many 
available grades of melting stock, it 
might be ventured that a small open-hearth 
furnace of similar lines and dimensions 
slightly improved might meet a need 
in this country where the demand for 
small steel castings is constantly increas- 
ing. 

The writer is indebted to Jno. E. 
Greaves, Esq., president of the con- 
cern, for the courtesy of the furnace 
drawing and description. 


Official figures as to the coal pro- 
duction in Alabama for the year 1906 
show that Alabama produced 11,446,- 
161 tons of coal against 11,900,153 
tons in 1905. The falling off in output 
is accounted for in the railroad car 
shortage. 
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THE LE CHATELIER RECORDING 
PYROMETER. 

The Le Chatelier thermo-electric pyro- 

meter consists of a thermocouple of plat- 

inum and rhodio-platinum elements anda 


simple galvanometer whose needle 


passes over a graduated scale _ giv- 


ing temperature indications This 


was the first practical pyrometer for 
works use. When such a thermocouple 
of two dissimilar wires is beated at the 
junction of these wires. an electric cur- 
rent is generated in the couple which 
bears a definite relation to the difference 
of temperature between the hot and cold 
ends of the couple wires. The galvano- 
meter serves merely to measure the cur- 
rent, which is a light one. 

This same principle is applied to the 
making of a more useful pyrometer by 
employing a recording galvanometer in- 
stead of an indicating instrument. The 
value which a recording instrument pos- 
sesses is due to a number of things. Its 
record furnishes the intelligence for the 
repetition of any course of temperatures 
that has been found most advantageous 
by comparison w.th various records with 
various qualities and results, Further- 
more, the record may be filed away, prop- 
erly marked, for identification so that if 
any material made at any given time is 
subsequently found defective, it can be 
determined by means of the record if the 
fault was due to improper temperature 
regulation. In addition to the above, 
the fact of a record being made of the 
course of temperature that a furnace is 
undergoing causes the fireman or fur- 
naceman to attend properly to his work. 
There is a danger, however, that the fire- 
man may come to look upon the record- 
ing instrument as an enemy, inasmuch as 
it will reveal any error of omission or 
commission in his work. This attitude 
on the part of the fireman sbould be 
discouraged by some means. For ex- 
ample, in England it is a practice to give 
to the fireman a smal] bonus for making 
records which show good firing. A 
glance at a recording pyrometer not only 
shows what the temperature is, but also 
its general trend upwards or down- 
wards. 

The accompanying illustrations, Figs. 1 
and 2, show recorders for the La Chate- 
lier pyromoter, which may be used in 
connection with platinum couples for tem- 
peratures ranging from 575 to 2,700 de- 
grees Fahr., or with base metal thermo- 
couples from room temperature to 1,300 
degrees Fahr, Base metal couples will 
give true readings up to about 1,900 degrees 
Fahr. for a few hours or days, but there 
are no thermocouples of base metal that 
will hold their accuracy even roughly if 
employed for a total of many hours over 
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Neither will they 
if laid tempo- 


1,300 degrees Fahr. 
recover their efficiency 
rarily aside. 

Fig. 1 shows a recorder for a period 
of 26 hours.. The needle of the galvano- 
meter carries a reservoir pen. The record 
paper is mounted upon an aluminum 
drum, which is lifted by a clock at two- 


RECORDER. 


Fic. 1.—26-Hour 


minute intervals, so that the paper comes 
up to the point of the pen which makes 
a dot upon it. The drum immediately 
retreats and allows the needle to find a 
new position, if there is any change of 
temperature. Fig. 2 shows a recorder in 
which there is a roll of thin opaque rec- 
ord paper which advances at the rate of 
5g of an inch per hour. A single roll of 
paper will serve for a whole year giving 
a 24-hour per day record. In this instru- 
ment a ribbon of paper travels 
across the record paper and under the 
needle of the galvanometer. The needle 
a hard pointed stylus projecting 
upwards. A the form of an 
arc is above and across the needle. This 
boom is raised by a clockwork, and then 
is allowed to drop of its own weight 
upon the needle, forcing the stylus upon 
the carbon paper, and so making a dot 
upon the record paper. These dots are 
made once a minute and as the needle is 
free from any contact for the greater part 
of each minute, it is not hindered from 
taking its true position before it is caught 
by the dropping boom. This instrument 
is intended to be locked practially all 
the time, the record feeding out through 
a slit in the case. The winding, starting 
and stopping of the clock is done through 
an opening with a sliding door 

In order to take temperatures higher 
than the thermocouple will stand, such 
as temperatures of molten metals, slags, 
etc., the Fery radiation pyrometer is em- 
ployed in conjunction with the above de- 
scribed recorders. In this instrument 
rays from the hot body are brought to 
a focus upon the thermocouple junction, 


carbon 


carries 
boom in 


and from this point the _ instru- 
ment is merely a_ thermoelectric 
pyrometer not differing greatly 
from the Le Chatelier instrument. To 
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operate the instrument, it is sighted upon 
the metal or other mass or into the fur- 
nace and readings are taken from the 
galvanometer. The instrument is quick 
acting, giving true readings within ten 
seconds after being properly sighted. 
Readings do not depend upon the dis- 
tance of the instrument from the hot 
body, as the screw that is turned to bring 
the observed object into focus through 
the optical system that is supplied for 
the eye, serves also to move a concave 
mirror back and forth in the telescope 


and simultaneously the optical focus 
brings the heat radiations imto service 
upon the thermocouple. The thermo- 


couple remains constant in size, but the 
image of the hot body becomes smaller 
as the instrument is moved further away. 
The thermo-junction does not receive all 
that fall the 
mirror, but only those which go to make 


the heat radiations upon 
up that portion of the image which fall 
upon the thermo-junction. As the image 
the instrument is 
that 
thermo-junction will receive a constantly 
that 
On the other hand, 


the 


becomes smaller as 


moved away, it is evident the 


increasing percentage of the rays 


fall upon the mirror. 


as the instrument is moved away, 


mate result that the reading on the gal- 
vanometer does not change 

The telescopic portion of this instru- 
ment is mounted upon a tripod and the 


whole packs neatly into a _ box: 
This pyrometer has a range of 
from 500 to 2,000 degrees Cent. 
(932 to 3,632 degrees Fahr.), 
and its readings are independent 


of the room temperature. It may be at 
any distance from the hot body within 
the limit that it must not be more than 
a yard away for every inch in diameter 
of the face of the body observed, or the 
aperture through which the rays come to 
it from the furnace. It is used with a 
record or indicating galvanometer exact- 
ly as a thermocouple of the Le Chatelier 
type when so desired. These pyrometers 
are being introduced into this country 
by the Wilson-Maeulen Co. 110 Liberty 
street, New York. 


Corrugated Iron in Africa.—Con- 
sular reports that 
corrugated iron imported into Cape Col- 
ony in 1905 amounted to $833,718 Of 
this amount $812,224 was the value of 
the British imports, the quantity imported 
from the United States being so small 
as not to be separately defined in gov- 


state the value of 





Fic. 2 
mirror receives less radiation: from the 
hot body. The effects neutralize 
each other, and as long as the instrument 
is never moved so far from the hot body 
that the image on it will be too small to 


two 


at least cover the thermo-junction, the 
latter will be receiving a constant amount 
of heat for all distances with the ulti- 


CONTINUOUS RECORDER FOR ONE YEAR, 


the total amount 
for 
in Cape Colony alone was 


ernment statistics, Of 
imported that 
consumption 


which was entered 
iron is 
being sold to Cape and 
at about $73 per ton of 2,000 


iron at 


valued at $764,916. Corrugated 


Town builders 
contractors 
and galvanized sheet 


pounds 
about $70.56. 
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Materials and Properties of Wrought Pipe. 


For years wrought iron was the only 


material available for the manufacture 


of welded tubes and pipe, but within the 
past fifteen years the making of weld- 
steel has become a special branch of the 
material 


steel industry and furnishes ‘a 


‘ 

“ 
en een 
TT 


Fic. 1 
having many advantages for mechanical 
welding operations. 
chief metallurgical 


Enumerating the 


processes in historical order, we have, 


first:—The making of charcoal iron from 


charcoal pig iron: The silicon and man- 
ganese are first almost completely re- 
moved by melting the pig iron in the re- 
finery or run-out fire. The plate metal 


from this furnace is further refined in 


the “knobbling fire,” using charcoal for 
fuel. This is interesting 
slightly modified of the 
used in the early days of the iron in- 
the making of wrought iron 
The bloom 


as being a 


form furnace 


dustry for 
and steel direct from the ore. 
produced is repeatedly heated and ham- 
mered, and finally rolled into a_ bar, 
which is re-piled four or five feet high, 
heated to a welding temperature, and 
rolled into a plate, preferably in a con- 
This is the finest wrought 
iron which can still 
used in the tube works, although in de- 
creasing amounts, principally in the man- 


The following 


tinuous mill. 


be made, and is 


ufacture of boiler tubes. 
average analyses of several heats will in- 
1A paper read before the Engineers’ Society 
of Western Pennsylvania, November 20, 1906. 
*National Tube Co., Frick Building, Pitts 
burg, Pa. 


—CHARGING DouBLE-LENGTH 


By F. N. SpPecver.’ 
dicate the progress of the refining at 
each operation: 
Total Mangan 
Carbon ese. 
ie TOM ccbcccveseus 3.85 per cent 0.980 
Refinery Metal .....3.50 (Comb) Trace 
Finished Plate Trace Trace 
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The puddling furnace furnishes 


wrought iron of a much coarser grade, 





DEED, ads csenrebovsscaccesna 0.020 
Ce SN UE co beycsovsavecs 2.00 
Silicon Phos- Sul Oxides 
phorus phur and 

Cinder 

0.940 0.086 0.025 = 
0.210 0.070 0.024 a 
0.014 0.024 0.014 0.92 
The strenuous nature of the work is 


well known to anyone who has watched 
a puddler around his furnace. An opera- 
tion of an hour and a half in the furnace 
reduces the charge of pig iron to a 500- 
pound mass of refined iron of pasty con- 
sistency, which is divided into two balls 
to faciletate The 
unfortunately hard to regulate in quality 
account of: 
(1.) Irregularities in 
pig iron used. 

(2.) The small quantity made in one 
heat. 

(3.) The amount of personal attention 
and skill the the 
puddler and the large personal equation 


handling. product is 


on 


of 


composition 


required on part of 
thereby introduced. 

Iron today is 
the 


of 


made by this process 
rendered still 
practice of 
various composition. 

By carrying the Bessemer process to 
treating the 


more unreliable by 


intermixing steel scrap 


the limit of refining, and 
metal 
welding a refined iron is produced prac- 


so as to give the best results in 











better adapted for standard pipe, having 


the following average composition: 


SS ey ie ere ee 0.100 
ED, nous cent shuedenenda 0.220 
IR cane 2 pia nd ahah eka ah annie rrace 


Carbon 


Butt-WeELp PIPE. 

tically uniform in quality, which will roll 
into a plate with a true edge, a very de- 
condition for results in 
the pipe mills. To the 
sults it is necessary to manufacture “pipe 


sirable good 


obtain best re- 


steel” on a scale sufficiently large to take 
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the full capacity of a steel plant. Under 
these conditions it is probably safe to 
say that a uniformity of product is ob- 
tained unequaled by any other class of 
steel manufactured on this _ scale. A 
smaller proportion of pipe steel is made 
by the basic open-hearth process, but the 
easy control and continuous supply of 
uniformly very low carbon steel which 
can be had from a Bessemer plant run- 
ning in conjunction with pipe and tube 
mills, and the satisfactory nature of the 


product, has caused the Bessemer pro- 
cess to become generally used for this 
class of work. The higher phosphorus 
and sulphur contents are no objection 
in welded pipe where the quantity of 
metal used is so greatly in excess of 
what strength requires, and moreover 
these elements become a necessity if the 
pipe is to be tolerably easy to thread. 

Pipe steel welds with greater ease and 
with much less loss on account of blis 
ters and laminations than wrought iron 

Growth of the Tube and Pipe 
Industry. 

The production of welded tubes and 
pipe has almost doubled in tonnage since 
1899. During this period the process of 
making pipe steel and mechanical weld- 
ing by the butt and lap weld process 


has been much improved, giving a more 
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uniform product and at the same time 
reducing costs all round. The introduc- 
tion of pipe steel has apparently had 
somewhat the same influence in expand- 
ing the field of use for tubular goods 
as the advent of structural steel exercised 
on the production of materials of con- 
struction formerly made of wrought iron. 
Last year (1905) the production of tubu- 
lar goods in the United States (1,435,- 
995 tons) nearly equaled that of rolled 
structural shapes (1,660,519 tons) not in- 


im 4 





CHARGING END oF LAPp-WeELD FURNACE, SHOWING ALSO 


cluding plate The demand this year 
(1906) promises to reach 1,700,000 tons 

The generally good welding quality of 
wrought iron enabled it to maintain its 
position for the manufacture of pipe 
years after it had been d splaced by steel 
as a material for general engineering 
construction. In 1890 about three per 
cent of the welded pipe was made of 
steel; in 1905 this had increased to 70 
per cent, and it is estimated that steel 
pipe will constitute 80 per cent of the 
output of 1906. Besides the general use 
of pipe in steam, water, gas and oil lines, 
which consumes the larger part of this 


tonnage, increased amounts are being 


used for trolley poles, electric conduits, 
bedstead canstruction and for other spec 
ial purposes 

Among the special uses to which steel 
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pipe lends itself, the catenary system of 
trolley suspension might be referred to. 
Large quantities of the small sizes of 
extra strong pipe are used in making 
the light triangular frames from which 
the live Wire is suspended in high speed 
electric railroad construction. The joints 
are either threaded, or flattened and pin- 
combines a 
minimum 


ned together. Steel pipe 
maximum strength with a 
weight, which is very desirable for such 
work, Wherever pipe has to be bent 


RENDING OF PLAT! 


ecided advantage 

In the California field a quantity of 
steel pipe has been rifled, the object be 
ing to cause the viscous oil intermixed 
with a small per cent of water to whirl 


as it moves rapidly through the pipe, 


thus when ufficient velocity is attained, 
a layer of water flows between the oil 
and the pipe reducing e friction in the 
ine 

It | s b el Tour : ] te practi able to 
roll spiral corrugat 32 in. deep in 
the rface of the pipe by means of six 
wheels set equidistant round the cir- 


cumference and slightly inclined to the 
axis of the pipe, so as to make a com- 
plete revolution on the surface of the 


every 1 feet The material ap 
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pears to stand this treatment cald with- 
out difficulty. 

It might be well to refer here to the 
heat treatment necessary to anneal pipe 
steel. The heat required to weld iron 
or steel produces a larger grain in the 
metal. For most purposes this does no 
harm and steel pipe unannealed _ will 
stand severe cold bending without frac- 
ture, having an elongation of 20 to 22 
per cent in this state, but where the pipe 
has to be worked hot it is advantageous 
to first heat to a full orange (above the 
critical range or 900 degrees centigrade) 
for a few minutes and allow it to cool 
in the air. This will completely remove 
all possible effect of overheating by re- 
fining the grain, and will enable the 
metal to be worked without danger from 
red shortness, Tubes or pipe will also 
stand more cold working without fatigue 
if so annealed. 


Principal Physical Characteristics of 
Pipe Materials. 


From the manufacturing standpoint, 
the superior welding quality, uniformity 
and. lower cost of pipe steel are the de- 
termining qualities. These cannot, how- 
ever, be obtained to good advantage 
without working on a large scale and 
manufacturing this grade of steel ex- 
clusively. ~.The tensile strength of pipe 
steel pulled transversely is about double 
that of wrought iron, hence the welded 
seam might be expected to be proportion- 
ately strong. This has been shown to 
be true by experiments on 2-inch butt 
welded pipe. The average strength of 
the weld was thus found to be 70-72 per 
cent of the strength of the metal] trans- 
versely in each case, and the steel weld 
proved to be twice as strong as the 
wrought iron. Bursting tests on wrought 
iron and steel butt welded pipe confirm 
these conclusions. The strength of the 
seams was compared by tw-sting pieces 
8 feet long until they failed. The follow- 
ing results were obtained on three sizes 
of standard pipe, the appearance of the 
pieces after testing can be judged 
by Fig. 6. 
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Pipe steel finishes with a smoother 
surface than wrought iron, which for 
some purposes is very desirable. 

A list of the physical properties of 
steel pipe would not be complete with- 
out referring to the exhaustive series of 
tests made on the National Tube Com- 
pany’s lap-weld steel pipe by Prof. R. T. 
Stewart, to determine the collapsing 
pressures. This work occupied one to 


\ 


1 
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be had by reference to Prof. Stewart's 
papers in the transaction of the Amer- 
ican Society of Mechanical Engineers 
for 1906° 

Threading Pipe. 

Steel pipe has been objected to by 
some, chiefly on account of the fact that 
it is somewhat harder to thread with the 
poor dies with which many threading 
shops are equipped, and which are too 











oo 
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Fic. 4.—Lap-WELDING ROLLS. 


six men four years and involved the 
collapsing of nearly four hundred pieces 
of pipe, 3 to 10 inches in diameter, most- 
ly 20 feet in length. 

Fig. 7 gives the collapsing pressure for 
all sizes and gages from 3 to 10 inches 
diameter, and for all lengths over six 
times the diameter. Further details may 





TABLE I. 
Twisting Tests on Butt-welded Pipe.* 
SUM MARY. e 
Varia- No.of Per 
tion turns cent. 
Size Wt. per from Max. Pull on in6ft. failed 
inch. Material Make ft. Ibs. Card Wt 3 foot lever Lhe. before in 
per cent Low High av failure weld 
% inch Steel N. T. Co. .816 —2.2 90 120 109 15 0 
% inch Iron 1 .803 —4,2 40 98 68% 4% 73 
% inch Iron 2 .792 —5.2 20 113 81 5% 66 
¥% inch Iron 3 .842 +0.6 50 85 65 2% 100 
% inch Steel N. T. Co. 1.082 —2.9 160 185 172 8 13 
% inch Iron 1 1.079 —3.1 15 160 125 3% 57 
™% inch Iron 2 1.127 +1.0 80 176 136 3% 66 
% inch Iron 3 1.104 —1.0 50 160 107 2% 90 
1 inch Steel m Bo Oe 1.658 —0.7 180 340 300 5% 13 
1 inch Iron 1 1.593 —4.4 220 292 256 4% 46 
1 inch Iron 2 1.616 —3.1 170 300 250 3 1-3 33 
1 inch Iron 3 1.620 —2.8 1 32 258 2% 66 


commonly sold to the trade. It is to be 
expected that a practically pure iron will 
offer more resistance to a blunt and im- 
properly shaped die; than will a metal 
like puddled iron, in which are inter- 
mixed layers and strings of cinder 
amounting to 2 or 3 per cent. The pow- 
er required to thread with a die shaped 
as shown diagrammatically in Fig. 8-A 
will be approximately proportional to 
the tenacity of the metal. By grinding 
the chasers as shown in Fig. 8-B or C 
and providing relief, so that the heel 
does not drag on the work, the difference 
in power required to thread iron and 
steel disappears and much better results 
are obtained with less wear and tear on 
the dies. 

Considerable unnecessary trouble has 
been caused through die makers not rec- 
ognizing the importance of these points, 
especially to the small operator depend- 
ing on hand power. It may seem to 
some a rather elementary point to em 





Reprinted in Tue Iron Trave Review, 
June 14, 1906, 
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phasize, but we even now occasionally 
hear from large well equipped shops up 
to date with nearly all modern improve- 
ments, yet ten or fifteen years behind in 
their die equipment. It is not surpris- 
ing that some have preferred wrought 
iron where much hand threading and 
cutting has to be done, as it is only with- 
in the past year or two that the much 
needed improvement has been introduced 
by certain makers of standard hand dies. 
Corrosion of Iron and Steel. 

This is a question which has brought 

forth many opinions, but in most cases 


Fic. 5. 


After in- 
which 


with little practical evidence. 


vestigating closely many cases 


have come under my observation dur- 
ing the past two years, where the two 
materials were put in service together 
and subject to the same conditions, I 
have never yet found any decided dif- 
ference. The impression which exists in 


some minds that wrought iron pipe is 
much superior to steel in durability, may 
made 


have originated in comparisons 


years ago when the practice of making 
yw carbon steel was probably not 


1 


i 
sound | 
1 


so well understood as it is today, or it 
may have been a mistaken identity for 
we frequently find iron mistaken for 


steel, especially if it happens for some 


FRG Was | 2 or 
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cause or other to be pitted, but in most 
cases the idea has apparently been spread 
by hearsay and accepted without investi- 


gation. 
In view of the inherent differences be- 
tween iron and steel made for various 


uses, it would seem safer to compare each 
class by itself, i. e., wire, sheet, pipe, etc., 
each under the conditions of service to 
which they are subjected. 

The essential conditions of 
air, water and carbonic acid, are easily 
duplicated in the laboratory, but in prac- 
tice corrosion is accelerated by presence 


corrosion, 


‘oh in 





LAI 


FINISHED END 
of sulphurous and other solutions, 
heat and 
other influences difficult to trace. 

It will be 
tions tending to seriously affect corrosion, 


Stray 


electric currents, numerous 


conceded that such condi- 


are rapidly on the increase, especially in 
and near the great centers of population. 
con- 


steel 


draw 
that 
does not last now-a-days as it did 15 or 


Hence we should be slow to 


clusions from the statement 
Whatever was the relative 


ago 
we 


20 years ago, 
standing of the two materials years 


, 


(and opinions differ widely) what 
are more concerned with is how do they 
stand today, and how can they be best 
protected Labor 


results, while open to criticism, as 


from corrosion? atory 


not 


a : 
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truly representing tual conditions in 
the field, are valuable as indicating the 


relative standing of a number of samples 


under conditions known to be uniform— 


something difficult to be sure of in ser 


vice tests [he writer has in his tests 


lately, used a § per cent hot solution of 
brine through which a continuous flow of 
One reason for adopting 
that a 


which 


air is pumped 


this solution is number of tests 


are record indicate that steel 
in general seems to be somewhat more 
this than 


wrought iron, and the loss 


on 


environment 
further that 


susceptible to 


-=—5\) ae eae & 


"ne "388 @ 


FURNACE 
is quite considerable in a reasonable time 
(about I-10 gram. per square inch per 
month). A number of average results 
on pipe materials are given in Table II 
comparison being made _ with rood 
wrought iron as a standard 

There are two possible ways of pro- 
tecting steel; 1st, by use of efficient pro 
tective coatings; 2d, by treatment of the 
metal in the course of manufacture. Ex 


periments have been under way for som« 


National Tube 


time at the works of 


Company with the object of increasing 
the durability of pips l As t 
step in this di Dp ss has 

developed wl I da li 
trial has gi I wing a de ed 
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INCREASE OF MOISTURE IN 
COKE WHEN SHIPPED IN 
SEALED CARS. 


The question of the increase of moist- 




















ure in coke shipped in sealed cars has 





been brought up by the Engineering and 
Mining Journal through the publication of 














some correspondence between the general 








manager of the Pocahontas Coke Co. and 








another gentleman whom he has asked 





for advice upon the subject. It seems 
that the Pocahontas Coke Co, had found 
that coke shipped in box cars and by 











water to Mexico increased in moisture, 








in some cases, as high as 12 per cent of 





water. The conditions were such as to 
make it extremely improbable that the 
moisture had been absorbed from the 











air while in transit. 

Mr. Page, to whom the correspondence 
was addressed by the Pocahontas Coke 
i Co., replied that, in his opinion, the in- 

crease in moisture was due to chemical 
action. He presented an ingenious theory 
to explain this action which we give in 


























Fic. 6.—Twistinc TEsTs. 


benefit to the steel cially i si ainda 
e steel, especially in the uni TABLE IL 


formity with which it corrodes. The Average results of recent comparative tests on corrosion of wrought iron and pipe steel. 
(Losses per unit of surface exposed compared with puddled iron as 100.) 





treatment consists in a mechanical work- 


ing or kneading of the metal which tends Conditions Authority. Duration Charcoal Puddled Pipe Test 
2 : . of Test of Test Iron Iron Steel Started 
to produce greater uniformity and im- 1. Aerated Distilled 
prove the quality and texture of the , Water, U. S. Navy 4 wee ” _ _ 
- _Normal Temp Dept. 
steel. Doubtless much of the steel does 2.-.Sea Water H. M. 2 
‘ . Normal Temp. Howe 2 years 100 119 1897 
not need this treatment, but in such 3, Aerated Brine. Lab’ry 
2 " . . n? f ‘) ) 
cases it does no harm, and on the whole Normal Temp. Nat'l Tube 6 months ae = a 
z 4. Aerated Water Lab’ry ‘ 
raises the average standard of the out- 180 deg. F. Nat’! Tube 3 months 100 90.6 . 1905 
‘ m 5. Aerated Brine. Lab’ry 
put. Tests marked No. 4, 5, and 6 were 180 deg. F. Nat’l Tube 3 months 80 100 75.3 1906 
mad thi teel. 6. Aerated Sea Water. 
¢ on S$. stee 180 deg. F. Howe 3 months 94.4 100 94.2 1906 


It has been recognized that service -— . ee 
tests must be made before any certain ditions. One or two tests which have 
conclusion can be reached. A number been made in this way in sulphurous “My own theory is that in watering 
of such tests have been made on this mine water are shown to illustrate the down the coke in the ovens, superheated 
uniform corrosion of the steam passing through the cell structure 
so far have shown of the coke finds enough iron to combine 
with the oxygen, leaving the hydrogen 
free, which is caught in the cells of the 


his own words, as follows: 


steel pipe in sulphurous air, salt water, comparative 
and mine water during the past year, steel. The results 
precautions being taken to have an equal the steel so treated without exception 
number of pieces of “genuine” wrought to be at least the equal and generally de- 
} iron pipe alongside under the same con- cidedly superior to wrought iron. coke and partly sealed by the carbon 
glaze, and that later on this hydrogen 
; ’ FG 9, is given off slowly. Two atoms of hydro- 
y Q gen and one of oxygen, as you probably 
Uf \ know, make water (H.O), but this 
began chemical union is generally accompanied 
4 a be by an explosion, It is a well known fact 
in chemistry, however, that certain sub 
j/ stances, such as platinum sponge and 
fresh carbon, will combine oxygen and 
= hydrogen gases into water without an 
t INCORRECT FORM OF CHASER explosion, and when coke is sealed in a 
A car, or hold of a vessel, it is reasonable 
PSfZ to presume that, as the hydrogen is given 
J : < off, it unites with the oxygen, in contact 

; y with the carbon of the coke 


7 Se 


j RELIEF 
| | RAKE - N (17 
; LEAST FRICTION 


“My experience, however, is that this 
if ; trouble is most marked in hot weather, 
\% ; | } : with freshly drawn coke, and with cokes 


that have the most glaze, such as Gauley 


a 
4 
~ 


A Mountain and Connellsville. It is possi 

< oF ; ble, however, that you may have the 
ERECT OF HASERS " 

CORRECT FORMS OF CHASERS Cc same trouble with Pocahontas’ coke 


Fic. 7,—Correcr AND INCORRECT ForMS OF THREADING Die. (which, as a rule, is not glazed) in the 
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tight hold of a vessel. In your case, I 
would be inclined to look for the trouble 
elsewhere, either from contact with wa- 
ter from the ocean or from rains. If, 
however, vou find the water is due to 
chemical action, the only remedy I can 
suggest is to keep the coke exposed to 
the atmosphere long enough to permit 
the escape of the hydrogen before ship 
ment.” 

While the theory may not be correct, 
it at least opens the door to discussion 


} 


A thorough investigation of this subject 





-— 














Fic. &8.—CHASERS PROPERLY GROUND FOR 


[THREADING PIP? 


is not only desirable, but would doubt 


less prove extremely interesting 


NEW CANADIAN PLANT. 


The Ontario Iron & Steel Co., which 
is erecting a pl int t Wellan 1, nt., ex 
pects to start op some time 
May, ard hop » be ru g in all de 
partments J At present tim 
three b ngs are being erected besides 
carpenter and pattern shops, pattern stor 
age sheds, transformer house, etc rh 
open-hearth building is 47 x 175 feet with 
a 35-ton overhead traveling crane run- 
ning full length This building will c 
tain two 25-ton basic open-hearth fu 
naces. The steel casting foundry is 71 x 
148 feet with a 53-toot lean-to on the 
one side nd a 37-foot lean-to on the 
other side the full length of the build 
ing The main building is covered by a 
30-ton traveling crane with a 10-ton trav 
eling crane in each lean-to. This struc 


ture is to contain two 20-ton melting 
furnaces, coke ovens and foundry ma 
chinery The rolling mill is 64 x 300 


feet with one 25-foot lean-to and one 


3¢-foot lean-to the full length. The build 
ing proper is covered by a 10-ton travel 
ing crane [The mill contains continuous 
heating furnaces for a 22-inch three-high 
mill driven by an electric motor, two re 
heating furnaces for 12-inch three 


high mill also driven by a motor. The 
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power for the entire + 


rished by the Ontario 


ara Falls, Ont. The fuel 
gas supplied from” the 


well located from two t 


the plant The producti 


will be basic open-h 


merchant bars, angle 


steel castings up to I5 


H. Blaney will be in « 


ASU 


ire Dre ror HAN [ HREADING 


pected that it will employ between 450 


The 36-inch blooming mill installed by 
the New York State Steel Co., Buffalo, 
was designed and built by the United En- 
gineering & Foundry Co., Pittsburg. The 
pair of 48 x 60, direct-connected revers 
ng engines for driving this mill and also 
the motor-driven vertical bloom shear, 


was installed by Mackintosh, Hemphill & 
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THE ART OF CUTTING METALS‘ 


(Continued from last week.) 
By Frep W. TAYLOor. 


COOLING THE TOOL WITH A HEAVY STREAM OF WATER 


Effect Upon the Cutting Speed of 
Pouring a Heavy Stream of Water 
Upon the Cutting Edge of the 
Tool. 


Cooling the nose of a tool by throw- 
ing a» heavy stream of water or other 
fluid directly upon the chip at the point 
where it is being removed by the tool 
from the steel forging enables the oper- 
ator to increase his cutting speed about 
40 per cent. The economy realized 
through this simple expedient is so large 
that it is a mratter of the greatest sur- 
prise that experimenters on the art of 
cutting metals have entirely overlooked 
this source of gain. So far as the writer 
is aware, no experiments upon this sub- 
ject have as yet been published. As al- 
ready explained, in spife of the fact that 
the whole machine shop of the Midvale 
Steel Co. was especially designed as long 
ago as 183 for the use of a heavy 
stream of water (super-saturated with 
soda to prevent rusting) upon each cut- 
ting tool, until very recently practically 
no other shops in this country have been 
similarly equipped. 

When one appreciates the very small 
gain in cutting speed, amounting perhaps 
to from two to five per cent, attained by 
the many experiments which have been 
made upon the exact angles to which 
tools should be ground, and also the 
small practical results realized from ex- 
periments upon the pressure of the chip 
on the tool, and when one realizes the 
large amount of time and expensive ap- 
paratus entailed in these experiments; 
and, on the other hand, the extreme sim- 


plicity of making experiments on the ef-- 


fect of cooling the tool, and the 40 per 
cent of gain from this source, it is indeed 
a matter of wonder that this element has 
been entirely neglected. 

The following are the important con- 
clusions arrived at as to the effect on the 
cutting speed of cooling the tool with a 
heavy stream of water. 

(A) In Table 79 are summarized the 
results of our experiments upon the gain 
in cutting speed through the use of a 
heavy stream of water on the tool in cut- 
ting different qualities of metals with 
varying types of tools, namely, modern 
high speed chromium-tungsten tools, 
heated to the melting point, the old- 
fashioned self-hardening tools, and car- 
bon-tempered tools. The results obtained 
with modern high speed tools are the 
only.ones of great practical interest at 
present, since no well managed machine 


1Presidential address, A. S. M. E., 1906. 


shop would use any other than high 
speed cutting tools. The other data, how- 
ever, are given as a matter of record 
and historic interest. 

(B) With high speed tools a gain of 
40 per cent can be made in cutting steel 
or wrought iron by throwing in the most 
advantageous manner a heavy stream of 
water upon the tool. 

In designing slide rules or tables, etc., 
for assigning daily tasks to machinists a 
33 per cent increase in cutting steel or 
wrought iron should be allowed for in- 
stead of 40 per cent, owing to the fact 
that workmen are more or less careless 
in directing the stream of water to the 
proper spot upon the tool. 

(C) A heavy stream of water (3 gal- 
lons per minute) for a 2-inch by 2%- 
inch tool and a smaller quantity as the 
tool grows smaller, should be thrown 
directly upon the chip at the point where 
it is being removed from the forging by 
the tool. Water thrown upon any other 
part of the tool or the forging is much 
less efficient. 

(D) The gain in_ cutting speed 
through the use of water on the tool is 
practically the same for all qualities of 
steel, from the softest to the hardest. 
(See Table 79). 

(E) The percentage of gain in cut- 
ting speed through the use of water on 
the tool is practically the same whether 
thin or thick chips are being removed by 
the tool. 

(F) With modern high speed tools a 
gain of 16 per cent can be made by 
throwing a heavy stream of water on the 
chip in cutting cast iron. 

(G) To get the proper economy from 
the use of water in cooling the tool, the 
machine shop should be especially de- 
signed and the machine tools especially 
set with a view to the proper and con- 
venient use of water. 

(H) In cutting steel, the better the 
quality of tool steel, the greater the per- 
centage of gain through the use of a heavy 
stream of water thrown directly upon the 
chip at the point where it is being re- 
moved from the forging by the tool. The 
gain for the different types of tools in 
cutting steel is: 

a. Modern high speed tools, 40 per 
cent. 

b. Old style self-hardening tools, 33 per 
cent. 

c. Carbon tempered tools, 25 per cent. 

This fact, stated in different form, ‘is 
that: The hotter the nose of the tool be- 


comes through the friction of the chip, 
the greater is the percentage of gain 
through the use of water on the tool. 
The Portion of the Tool on Which the 
Water Jet Should be Thrown. 

A series of experiments has demon- 
strated that water thrown directly upon 
the chip at the point where it is being 
removed from the forging by the tool 
will give higher cutting speeds than if 
used in any other way. 

As another illustration of the small 
value to be attached to theories which 
have not been proved, we would cite the 
following: After deciding to try experi- 
ments upon the cooling effect of water 
when used upon a tool, it was our judg- 
ment that if a stream of water were 
thrown upward between the clearance 
flank of the tool and. the forging itself in 
this way the water would reach almost 
to the cutting edge of the tool at the part 
where it most requires cooling, and that, 
by this means the maximum cooling ef- 
fect of the water would be realized. We, 
therefore, arranged for a strong water jet 
to be thrown, as shown in Fig. 80, be- 
tween the clearance flank of the tool and 
the flank of the forging, and made a 
series of experiments to determine the 
cooling effect of water with various feeds 
and depths of cut. So confident were we 
of the truth of this theory that we did 
not deem it worth while to experiment 
with throwing ‘streams of water in any 
other way, until months afterward, when 
upon throwing a stream of water upon 
the chip directly at the point where it is 
being removed from the forging by the 
tool, we found a material increase in the 
cutting speed, and thus our’ first experi- 
ments were rendered valueless. 

Practically, great difficulty will be 
found in getting machinists in the aver- 
age shop to direct the stream of water on 
to the chip in the proper way as indi- 
cated in Fig. 81, because when a suf- 
ficiently heavy stream of water is thrown 
upon the work at this point it splashes 
much more than when thrown upon the 
forging just above the chip; and the ma- 
chinists prefer slower cutting speeds and 
less splash. However, when they are 
managed under the “task system” with 
trained speed bosses who are accustomed 
to obeying orders, this trouble disappears. 


Forty Per Cent Gain in Cutting Speed 
From Throwing a Heavy Stream 
of Water Upon the Tool in 
Cutting Steel. 
It has been customary for many years 
to use wnder certain circumstances a 
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small trickling stream of water upon cut- 
ting tools (mostly. on finishing tools, and 
with the object of giving the work what 
is called a “water finish”). For this 
purpose a small water can is generally 
mounted upon the saddle of the machine 
above the tool, and refilled from time to 
time by the machinist. Such streams of 
water, however, have little or no effect in 
increasing the cutting speed because they 
are too small in volume to appreciably 
cool the nose of the tool. 

The most satisfactory results are ob- 
tained from a stream of water falling at 
rather slow velocity, but with large vol- 
ume, at the proper point upon the tool; 
since a stream of this sort covers a larger 
area of the tool and is much freer from 
splash. 

This water supply should be delivered 
through pipes fitted up with universal 
friction joints, so that the apparatus can 
be quickly adjusted to deliver the water 
at any desired point (the pipe being sup- 
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the saddle of the lathe, preferably on the 
back side so as to be out of the way). 
In the case of short lathe beds the wa- 
ter supply can be delivered from over- 
head through a rubber hose, and in the 
case of long lathe beds through telescop- 
ing pipes attached to the saddle (smooth 
drawn brass pipes telescoping inside or- 
dinary wrought iron pipes, with suitable 
stuffing boxes being used). 

About three gallons of water per min- 
ute are required for adequately cooling a 
very large roughing tool, say two inches 
by two and one-half inches section; 
and proportionally smaller quantities as 
the tool grows smaller. For economy, 
the same water should be used over and 
over again, and it should be supersatur- 
ated with soda to prevent the machines 
from rusting. 

Details of Typical Experiment for De- 
termining Gain Through Heavy 
Stream of Water on the Too). 
The following is a detailed description 
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the effect of water on the tool, made in 
this case for the purpose of determining 
the gain from the use of a heavy stream 
of water in cutting an exceedingly hard 
bar of metal, especially made and ham- 
mer hardened so as to be harder than 
hard steel of any of the qualities usually 
met with in machine shop practice. This 
experiment is given in detail as a type of 
our best method of experimenting in 
cases of this kind. The following are 
the physical tests and the chemical com- 
position of the steel bar experimented 
upon. The experiment began Nov. 23, 
1899, the physical properties being: Ten- 
sile strength, 102,270 pounds; elastic 
limit, 71,590 pounds; extension, 1.00 per 
cent; contraction, 0.75 per cent. The 
appearance of the fracture was crystal- 
line. The composition was as follows: 
Carbon, 1.05; silicon, 0.147; manganese, 
0.86; phosphorus, 0.027; sulphur, 0.034. 
This bar was hammer hardened. 

Tools of the shape shown in Fig. 21 



































ported by a rigid bracket attached to of one of our series of experiments on were made from tool steel of the follow- 
TABLE 79,—EFFECT ON THE CUTTING SPEED OF A HEAVY STREAM OF WATER ON THE TOOL. 
3. 1 
KIND OF TOOLS USED QUALITY OF METAL BEING CUT, In all cases with depth of cut ==" feed ze 
EXTRA HARD MEDIUTS i > 
— man 
STEEL BAR MACHINERY LOCCECS cast mo 
HAMMER HARDENED STEEL ao 
FE see L BELOW sez C BELOW 
sre M* BELOW ser F peLow 
CUTTING. | CUTTING SPEED | CUTTING SPEEL CUTTING SPEED 
ING. SPEED | DER CENT : PER CENT ” | PER CENT s PER CENT 
IN FEET PER IN FEET PER IN FEET PER IN FEET PER 
: OF GAIN <a OF GAIN eats OF GAIN aia OF GAIN 
— _| THROUGH ‘ Tunoven | THROUGH “paints . THROUGH 
HIGH SPEED CHROMIUM-TUNGSTEN TOOLS - | WATER USE OF pry | WATER USE OF pry | WATER USE OF pay | WATER USE OF 
D : : 
HEATED TO MELTING POINT ON TOOL WATER On TOOL | WATER on TOOL | WATER on TOOL | WATER 
-__ ——= —————_—_-  — _—_— el 
| 
roots H [ANALYSIS GIVEN BELOW] 16) 22.33 | 41 60 83 39 
ToOLs B [ANALYSIS GIVEN BELUW] | 47) sa’7” | 16 
OLD STYLE SELF-HARDENING TOOLS 
MIDVALE SELF-HARDENING TOOLS 193", 25'11" 32 
CARBON TEMPERED TOOLS ‘CONTAINING 
tae sor | 
1.6% cHRromiIcM 15’4 iv?” | 25 

















*Bar M was maile especially so as to be as hard as any steel ever likely to be met with in ordinary machine shop practice. 


It was so hard that a Mushet 








self-hardening tool would run only at a cutting speed of 4 to 6 feet per minute with 1" dey 


th of cut and yy” 


feed 








CLEARANCE 6° wee |e | : se | es 
e = = 3 <¢ = 
Back Store 8 3 | a | . | . | gs "1: G EE ca§ 
° : | = 2s = i = =) 
SIDE SLOPE 14 : $ Bas ae oe E BE a 
r « 3 3 S ar < =° gs 
a 3 | x | = re 2 & & “ ao E 8 
M 41.05 0.86 0.147 0.27 0.034 102,270 } 71,590 1.00 0.75 
F 0.34 0.54 0.176 0.037 0 026 70,000 | 34,000 29.00 44.00 
L 0.555 0.981 0.236 0.049 0.310 115,000 58,000 15.6 31.4 
. 3.32 total 0.680 0,860 0.780 0.073 
‘ { 1.12comb | 
NUMBERS OF 
THE TOOLS The following are the chemical compositions of the tools above referred to 
” 
3 | TUNGSTEN CHROMIUM CARBON MANGANESE SILICON PHOSPHORUS SULPHUR 
26 TooLs H 8.00 3.80 1.850 0.300 0.150 
2 TOOLs B 16.19 3.86 0.736 0.060 0.210 
70 MIDVALE SELF-HARDENING 7 723 1.83 1 143 0.180 0.246 0 02 00 
7 0 287 0 


The following are the chemical and physjcal properties of the above test pieces 









































CARBON TEMPERED 


1 63 0.745 


0 102 
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ing chemical composition, and were treat- 
ed by the Taylor-White process (i. ¢., 
heated to the melting point, cooled down, 
and reheated to 1,150 degrees in a lead 
bath) : 

Tungsten, 8.00; chromium, 3.90; car- 
bon, 1.90; manganese, 0.30; silicon, 0.20; 
phosphorus, 0.025; sulphur, 0.030. These 
tools were marked respectively, V:, V2, 
Us, Us, Us. They were then all stand- 
ardized to prove their uniformity by be- 
ing run at a cutting speed of 16 feet per 
minute, duration of cut 20 minutes, feed 
1-16 inch, depth of cut, 3-16 inch. The 
ruining speed upon this forging of tools 
of this type had been previously pfoved 
to be between 16 and 17 feet per minute. 
The following are the details of the ex- 
periments with water: 
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following tests were made without the 
use of water on the second day of the ex- 
periments : 
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traction of area, 44 per cent. 
Taylor-White tools similar to those de- 
scribed above, having been carefully 





TOOL MARK ON CUTTING SPEED 
NO. TOOL MINUTES. 
272 b U, 16 
273b Js 16 
274b Us 16 
275b Ve 16 
276 b V; 14 
277b V: 14 


DURATION OF CUT CONDITION OF TOOL 


MINUTES AT END OF RUN 
20 nearly ruined 
20 fair 
20 fair 
less than 20 ruined* 
less than 20 ruined* 
less than 20 ruined* 


*Tools V: and V: had evidently suffered considerably, due to their ruining tests 
while finding their proper speeds under water, and ought therefore to be left out of 
consideration. As the V: and V; tools had evidently been injured during their test 
with water, the results obtained were not taken in the average. 








The average cutting speeds of the U 
tools (all of which were proved to be un- 
injured) were as follows: 








CUTTING 

TEST MARK ON SPEED 
NUMBER TOOL FEET 
256 b V: 19 
257 b V; 20 
258 b Us 21 
259 b Js 22 
260 b Je 23 
261 b Vi 24 
262 b Us 23 
263 b U. 23 
264 b Vs 22 
265 b Us 22 
266 b Vi 22 
267 b Vi , 21 
268 b V; 21 
269 b Us 24 
270 b Us 20 
271b Vi 20 


From the list given above are below 
extracted those experiments that show 
the highest speed at which each tool en- 
dured 20 minutes and also the length of 
time it endured before ruining at one 
foot higher speed: 


TEST NUMBER MARK ON TOOL 


EXPERIMENTS WITH WATER 


DURATION CONDITION OF TOOL AT 


OF CUT END OF RUN 
MINUTES 
20 fair 
20 fair 
20 fair 
20 good 
20 fair 
2 ruined 
1% ruined 
15% ruined 
7 ruined 
20 nearly ruined 
15 ruined 
17% ruined 
20 nearly ruined 
4 ruined 
2% ruined 
20 nearly ruined 


—__—_——_—__—— = 22.33 feet, 
which divided by 16 feet gives 1.416:1.0 


as the gain made by using water on the 


tool. 


CUTTING SPEED PER DURATION OF CUT 


MINUTE, FEET MINUTES 
271b V; 20 20 
267 b 21 17% 
268 b V: 21 20 
264 b 22 7 
265 b Us 22 20 
262 b 23 1% 
250b Us 22 20 
263 b 23 15% 
260 b Us 23 20 
206 b 24 4 ae 





Experiments With Water. 

In test No. 261b tool V: had been 
ruined at a speed of 24 feet and thereby, 
as was afterward ascertained, suffered a 
marked deterioration. This accounts for 
the lower maximum speed at which it 
subsequently stood up. 

In order to fully ascertain whether the 
ruining of these tools with water had any 
marked injurious effect upon. them, the 


A similar experiment to the above was 
made upon a steel bar of about the fol- 
lowing chemical composition and physical 
qualities and annealed at 1,300 degrees 
Fahr. : . 

Carbon, 0.34; manganese, 0.54; silicon, 
0.176; sulphur, 0.026; phosphorus, 0.037; 
tensile strength, 72.000 pounds; elastic 
limit, 34,000 po.ids; percentage of 
stretch, 29 per cent; percentage of con- 


standardized, showed a _ cutting - speed 
when run without water of 60 feet per 
minute, and when run under a heavy 
stream of water of 83 feet, thus indicat- 
ing a gain of 1.39:1.0 from the use of 
water. The average gain then through 
the use of water on the tool for hard and 
soft forgings is about 40 per cent. 
Sixteen Per Cent Gain in Cutting 
Speed From Throwing Water 
Upon the Tool in Cutting 
Cast Iron 

In 1906, after the writing of this paper 
was well under way, it occurred to us 
that we had accepted as true without ver- 
ification through accurate experiments 
the fact that water could not be used in 
cutting cast iron. This is another of the 
many instances in which an absolutely 
erroneous opinion prevails throughout all 
of our machine shops without any foun- 
dation in fact. 

To determine the effect of a heavy 
stream of water in cooling a tool cut- 
ting cast iron, experiments similar to 
those described above were made by us 
during the summer and fall of 1906 on a 
test piece consisting of exceedingly hard 
cast iron with cutting tools of three dif- 
ferent chemical compositions. 

The chemical composition of three of 
the latest high speed tools experimented 
with was that of tools Nos. 2, 5 and 7 
of the following table: 


c = 


Tool. 2 5 7 

Year of Test 1906 1906 1906. 
Tungsten ..... - 16.19 14.23 14.91 
SEED occccecss 3.86 3.44 5.71 
Carbon .. ap daaeey 0.736 0.739 0.790 
Manganese ........ 0.06 0.06 0.06 
DE. dais esecedan 0.210 0.165 0.060 

The cast was of the following compo- 
sition: 
WON CIRO ss ceccccsccvcccesosccveses Bae 
Ce Ce stnensedveadeoecnstene 1.12 
Manganese ......... ae ee iti oduiiee 0.68 
EE. ahvvhanadeeae pttesdeaddabbonnenes 0,86 
NE, Sec cwivnus ci tedenawes baa 0.78 
SE “Suk ccdececvsesencassees sabe ee 


The following table represents the aver- 
age gain made by these tools when they 
were run with a heavy stream of water 
as compared with running under exactly 
the same conditions dry. Depth of cut 
3-16 inch, feed 1-16 inch, standard 20- 
minute cut; tools used, our standard % 
inch (shown in Fig. 21): 
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te 54 1 7 inches g through usé 
wate! 16 pet cent 

Since writing the section of the 
covering the whole subject of the gain by 
cooling the tool with water, we 
again met in our experiments w 


of the strange anomalies which chat 


ize the laws governing the art of 


t was run wit! hee of 
water ( 1 ] 1 forging 
ferred t t w vn that inst 








water had 1 ned witl 
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of the most lern comp 
medium lL soft g It 
fore. manifestly « ‘ ‘ test 
ance to carry on thor h experim 
this field. Our exper ts with t 
1 gave the following dat Dept! 
3-16 inch; feed, 1-16 inch; stand 
asteeta cut: cuting eneed withnet 
. . : 


15 per cent 
The Percentage of Gain the 
Whether Thin or Thick Chips 
Being Removed. 
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CHATTER OF THE TOOL. 


Chatter Caused by the Nature of 
Work. 


Se 
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hinist in taking the maximum cuts 
1 speeds p le without producing 
It is economical to use a steady 
rning any piece of cylindrical 


whose length is more than twelve 


7) n ter 
‘ c ; ‘ 


Chatter Caused by the Method of 


Driving the Work. 
ft) Too small lathe dogs or clamps 
an imperfect bearing at the points at 


the clamps are driven by the face 


plate produce vibration 


Chatter Caused by Cutting Tools. 
(D) To avoid chatter, tools should 
ve cutting edges with curved outlines 


s of curvature of the cut- 


19 4 1 


ng edge should be small in proportion 


the work to be operated on is small. 


‘ 


he reason for this is that the tendency 


chatter is much greater when the chip 
niform in thickness throughout, and 


ols wit rved cutting edges pro 


ice chips which var n thickness, while 





8 —Prorrr Way To THRow WATER 
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(I Cl led, even in 
l the same time 
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Chatter Connected with the Design of 


the Machine. 
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caused by high speeds, machine parts 
should be massive far beyond the metal 
required for ‘strength. 


The Effect of Chatter Upon the Cut- 
ting Speed of the Tool. 


(M) Chatter of the tool necessitates 
cutting speeds from 10 to 15 per cent 
slower than those taken without chatter, 
whether tools are run with or without 
water. 

(N) Higher cutting speed can be used 
with an intermittent cut than with a 
steady cut. 

Of all the difficulties met with by a 
machinist in cutting metals, the causes 
for the chatter of the tool are perhaps 
the most obscure and difficult to ascer- 
tain, and in many cases the remedy is 
only to be found after trying (almost at 
random) half a dozen expedients. 

This paper is chiefly concerned with 
chatter as it is produced or mod-fied by 
the cutting tool itself. Some of the 
other causes for chatter, however, may 
be briefly referred to. These may be di- 
vided into five groups: 

(A) The design of the machine. 

(B) The nature and proportions of 
the work being operated upon. 

(C) The care and adjustment of the 
parts of the machine. 

(D) The method of setting the work 
in the machine or of driving it. 

(E) The shape of the cutting tools, 
manner in which they are set in the ma- 
chine and the speeds at which they are 
run. 

Causes (A) and (B) are outside the 
control of the machinist. Elements (C), 
(D) and (E) are or should be to a large 
extent under the control of the man- 
agement of the shop. 

(A) Referring, now, to cause (A), 
“The design of the machine,” the chief 
elements causing chatter in the design of 
a machine are: 

(a) Gears which are set out of prop- 
er adjustment or the teeth of which are 
untrue. It should be noted that involute 
teeth will run smoothly whether their 
pitch diameters exactly coincide or not, 
whereas epicycloidal teeth are almost 
sure to rattle unless their pitch lines are 
maintained in their exact proper relations 
one to the other. 

(>) Chatter is frequently caused 
through mounting the driving gears upon 
shafts which are either too small in diam- 
eter or too long. A large excess in the 
diameter of shafts beyond that required 
for strength is called for in order to 
avoid torsional deflection which produces 
chatter. 

(c) Lathe shafts and spindles must, 
of course, be very accurately and closely 
fitted in their bearings, and the caps ad- 
justed so as to avoid all play. 
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(d) For heavy work the lathe tail 
stocks should be fastened to the bed 
plates with bolts of very large diameter, 
and should be tightened down with long 
handled wrenches. 

(e) The lathe bed itself should be 
exceedingly massive, and should contain 
far more metal than is required for 
strength or even to resist ordinary de- 
flections; and the moving tool supports 
should also be heavy far beyond what is 
required for strength. 


Massive Machines Needed for High 
Speeds. 


Undoubtedly high cutting speeds tend 
far more than slow speeds toward pro- 
ducing minute and rapid vibrations in 
all parts of the machine, and these vi- 
brations are best opposed and absorbed 
by having large masses of metal support- 
ing the cutting tool and the head and 
tail stocks. It is largely for the purpose 
of avoiding vibration and chatter in ma- 
chines that the high cutting speeds ac- 
companying the modern high speed tools 
call for a redesigning of our machine 
tools. While it is true that in many 
cases a very great gain can be made by 
merely speeding up a machine originally 
designed for slow speed tools, this in- 
crease in speed almost invariably pro- 
duces a corresponding increase in the vi- 
bration or chatter, and for absorbing this, 
the lathes and machines of older design 
are, in many cases, too light throughout. 


(C) Cause (C) namely, “The care 
and proper adjustment of the various 
parts of the machine,” is almost entirely 
under the control of the shop manage- 
ment. It is, of course, evident that so 
far as the effect of chatter is concerned, 
one of the most important causes can 
be eliminated from the shop by systemat- 
ically looking after the careful adjust- 
ment of all of the working parts of the 
machine to see that the caps of the bear- 
ings are always so adjusted as to have 
no lost motion and yet not bind, and 
so that all gibs and wedges for taking up 
wear upon the various slides are kept ad- 
justed to a snug fit. It is our experience, 
however, that the adjustment of the var- 
ious parts of the machine should in no 
case be left to the machinist who runs 
his lathe, but that the adjustment and 
care of machines should be attended to 
systematically and at regular intervals 
by the management. In large shops a re- 
pair boss with one or two men can be 
profitably kept steadily occupied with this 
work. A tickler, however, should be 
used for reminding the repair boss each 
day of the adjustment of machines and 
the overhauling which should be attended 
to on that day. 

(D) Cause (D), namely, “The meth- 
od of setting the work in the machine 
or of driving it,” is in many cases ca- 
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pable of being directly under the con- 
trol of the machinist. 

(a) One of the most frequent causes 
for chatter lies either in having too light 
or too springy clamps or lathe dogs fast- 
ened to the work for the purpose of driv- 
ing it, or in having vibration at the point 
of contact between the lathe dog, and 
the face plate of the lathe, or the driving 
bracket which is clamped to it. In heavy 
work the clamps should be driven at two 
points on opposite sides of the face plate, 
and great care should be taken to insure 
a uniform bearing of the clamps at both 
of these driving points. Chatter through 
vibration at this point can frequently be 
stopped by inserting a piece of leather or 
thick lead between the clamps and the 
driving brackets on the face plate; which 
has the effect both of deadening the vi- 
bration and equalizing the pressure be- 
tween the two outside diameters at which 
the clamp is driven by the face plate. 

(b) <A dead center badly adjusted so 
as to be either too tight or too loose on 
the center of the work, or any lost mo- 
tion in the tail stock of the lathe is such 
an evident source of chatter that it need 
not be dwelt upon. 

(E) Cause (E), namely, “The shape 
of the cutting tools, the manner in which 
they are set in the machine and the speeds 
at which they are run.” We have at- 
tempted to explain the effect of a uni- 
form thickness of chip in causing chat- 
ter, and have indicated that the proper 
remedy for this is to use a round-nosed 
tool, which is always accompanied by a 
chip of uneven thickness. We have also 
referred to the desirability of having the 
body of tools deeper than their width in 
order to insure strength, as well as to 
diminish the downward deflection of the 
tool, which frequently results in chatter, 
particularly when the tools are set with 
a considerable overhang beyond their 
bearing in the tool post. 

We have also called attention to the 
great desirability of designing tools with 
their bottom surfaces extending out al- 
most directly beneath the cutting edge, 
and of truing up the bottom surface of 
the tools, so as-to have a good bearing 
directly beneath the nose of the tool on 
the tool support. If sufficient care is 
taken in the smith shop and the smith is 
supplied with a proper surface plate, the 
tools can be dressed so as to be sufficient- 
ly true on their bottom surfaces for all 
ordinary lathe work. 

It has been the necessity for avoidance 
of chatter which has influenced us great- 
ly in the adoption of round-nosed tools 
as our standard. Tools with straight 
cutting edges, which remove chips uni- 
form throughout in thickness can be run 
at very much higher cutting speeds than 
our standard round-nosed tools; but ow- 
ing to the danger of chatter from these 
tools, their use is greatly limited, in fact, 
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almost restricted to those special cases in 
which chatter is least likely to occur. At- 
tention should be called, however, to a 
method by which straight edge tools 
have been used successfully for many 
years upon work with which there was a 
very marked tendency to chatter. 
While at the works of the Midvale 
Steel Co. we superintended the design of 
a large lathe for rough turning gun tubes 
and long steel shafts; in which tools with 
long straight cutting edges were used 
without chatter, and yet at the high 
speeds corresponding to the thin chips 
which accompany this type of tool. This 
lathe was designed with saddle and tool 
posts of special construction, so that two 
independently adjustable tool supports 
were mounted on the front side of the 
lathe and one on the back side. In each 
of these slides a heavy straight edge tool 
was clamped. The three tools were then 
adjusted so that they all three removed 
layers of metal of about equal thickness 
from the forging, and, although the tend- 
ency toward chatter,—owing to the uni- 
form thickness of the chip, was doubtless 
as great with these straight edge tools as 
with any others, the period of maximum 
or of minimum pressure for all three 
tools never corresponded or synchronized 
so that when one tool was under maxi- 
mum pressure, one of the others was like- 
ly to be under minimum pressure. For 
this reason the total pressure of the chip 
on all three tools remained approximately 
uniform and chatter from this cause was 
avoided. 
(B) 


and proportions of the work being oper- 


Cause (B), namely, “The nature 
ated upon.” In assigning daily tasks to 
each machinist with the help of our slide 
rules, the element which still continues to 
give the greatest trouble to the men who 
write out these instructions is deciding 
just how heavy a cut can be taken on 
the lighter and less rigid classes of work 
This branch of 
the art of cutting metals has received less 


without causing chatter. 


careful and scientific study than perhaps 
While the one 
which must always remain m or less 
“rule of thumb,” 
causes which produce chatter, 


any other. element is 


under the domain of 
since the 
particularly in castings of irregular 
shapes, are so many and complicated as 
to render improbable their successful re- 
duction to general laws or formulae, un- 
doubtedly much can be done toward at- 
taining a more exact knowledge of this 
subject, and experiments in this line pre- 
sent a most important field of investiga- 


tion. 


The following rule (belonging to the 
order of “rule of thumb”) which has 
been adopted by us after much careful 


and systematic observation, extends over 
work both large and small, and covers a 


wide range: 
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It is Economical to Use a Steady Rest 
in Turning any Piece of Metal 
Whose Length is More 
Than Twelve Times 
its Diameter. 

When the length of a piece becomes 
greater than 12 times its diameter, it is 
necessary to reduce the size of the cut 
to such an extent that more time will 
be lost through being obliged to use a 
light cut than is required to properly ad- 
just a steady rest for supporting the 

piece. 

There is one cause for chatter which 
would seem to be impossible to foresee 
and to guard against in advance, ¢. ¢., 
chatter which is produeed by a combina- 
tion of two or more of the several ele- 
ments likely to cause chatter. If, for 
instance,-the natural periods for vibration 
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and proved uniform and capable of run- 
The 
forging had also been proved uniform, 
and its standard cutting speed had been 
shown to be between 15% and 16 feet per 


ning at maximum cutting speeds. 


minute, 

In the two tables below are given the 
details of the cutting speeds obtained with 
and without chatter. In one of these ex- 
periments the tool was run without wa- 
ter and in the other the tool was cooled 
through the use of a heavy stream of 
water. 

The following experiments show that 
chatter reduction in cutting 
speed of 10 per cent to 15 per cent, 
whether the tools are run with or with- 


Causes a 


out water to cool them, 
Chatter causes reduction 


cent in cutting speed: 


10 to 1§ per 





No Water on the Tool. 


Cutting speed Duration of cut. at end of run. 


Whether tool chat- 
tered or not. 


Condition of tool 


min 

20 good no chatter 
14% ruined no chatter 

4% ruined chattered bad! 
9% ruined chattered badly 


Water on the Tool. 


Test No. Mark on tool. 

ft. in. 
124 b U, is 
125 b U, 17 6 
126 b U, 15 
127 b U, 15 
Test No. Mark on tool. 

t. in. 
128 b = 19 
129 b Gan 19 


Cutting speed Duration of cut. at end of run. 


Whether tool chat- 
tered or not. 


Condition of tool 


min. 
5% ruined chattered badly 
20 fair 


no chatter 








in the tool and in the work or in any of 
the parts of the lathe and the work hap- 
pen to coincide or synchronize, then chat- 
ter is almost sure to follow; and the only 
remedy for this form of chatter seems to 
lie in a complete change of cutting con- 
ditions; a change, for instance, to a 
coarser feed with an accompanying slow- 
er cutting speed, or vice versa. Unfor- 
tunately, for economy, speeds 
rather than slow speeds, tend to. produce 
this type of chatter, and the remedy 
therefore generally involves a slower cut- 
ting speed. 


The Effect of Chatter Upon the 
Cutting Speed. 


higher 


A tool which chatters to any great ex- 
tent must be run at a rather slower cu'- 
ting speed than a tool which runs free 
from chatter, as will be seen by the fol- 
lowing carefully tried experiment: 


A forging, 14 feet long, 45% inches 
diameter, made of exceedingly hard steel 
especially hammer hardened 
and the lathe, 


and standard cuts 3-16 inch depth, and 


which was 


uniform, was placed in 
1-16 inch feed (with our standard round- 


nosed tool inch) were taken upon it 


in such a way that they first ran smooth- 
ly without chattering; other cuts were 
a position on the 


badly 


accom- 


such 
the tool chattered 
cut. This 
plished by using a steady rest in one case 
so as to prevent chatter, and in the other 


then taken in 
forging that 


throughout its was 


case running without the steady rest. All 
had 
ardized before starting the experiments, 


of the tools been carefully stand- 


Experiment No. 125b was made for the 
purpose of again showing conclusively 
that both the tool and the forging had 
been properly standardized. It will be 
noted that this tool, free from chatter, 
broke down in 14% minutes at a cutting 
speed of 17 feet 6 inches, whereas the 
tool just above it ran all right for 15 
fect at 20 minutes, showing that both 
the forging and tools had been properly 
standardized. 

Accurate experiments on the chatter of 
the tool are difficult to make because the 
diameter of work 
which is needed to insure chatter calls 
for an extremely hard piece of metal (i. 
¢., slow cutting speeds) in order to make 
the runs, which must last for 20 minutes, 


comparatively small 


extend through a sufficiently short dis- 
tance over the length of the forging so 
that the tools shall not be in danger of 
chattering. It that 
we were obliged to make the above forg- 


was for this reason 


ing out of extremely hard metal. 
Higher Cutting Speed Can be Used 
With an Intermittent Cut Than 
With a Steady Cut. 
An intermittent cut, however, has a 
very different effect upon cutting speed 
We have 


observed in a large number of cases that 


from that produced by chatter. 


when a tool is used in cutting steel with 
a heavy stream of water on it (and this 
is the proper method of cutting steel of 
cutting 
intermittent 


all qualities), a rather higher 


speed can be used with an 


cut than with a steady one. The reason 


for this is that during that portion of 


the time when the tool is nat cutting, 








= a 








3¢ )O 


the water runs directly on those portions 
of the lip surface and cutting edge of the 
tool which do the work and for this rea- 
son the tool is more effectively cooled 
with intermittent work than with steady 
work. As an example of intermittent 
work, the writer would cite: 

a. Cutting the outside diameter of a 
steel gear wheel casting, in which case 
the tool is only one-half its time under 
cut. 

b. Or turning small pieces of metal 
which are greatly eccentric. 

c. Or, for example, all planer and 
shaper work which is not too long. 

It would seem from a theoretical stand- 
point that a tool would be greatly dam- 
aged (and therefore a slow cutting speed 
would be called for) by the constant se- 
ries of blows which i's cutting edge re 
ceives through intermittent work. It will 
be remembered, however, that in planer 
work (and this class of intermittent work 
comes to the direct attention of every ma- 
chinist) the tool is more frequently in- 
jured while dragging backward on the 
reverse stroke of the planer than it is 
while cutting, and it is very seldom that 
a tool is damaged as it starts to cut on 
its forward stroke. In all cases, how- 
ever, where the tool deflects very greatly, 
when it starts its cut on intermittent 
work slower speeds are called for than 
would be required for steady work. 
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REPAIRS TO STEEL FREIGHT 
CARS.* 


By J. F. MacEnutrty.’ 
Some early designs of steel cars 





were gotten up in competition with 
wooden-car weights which then exist- 
ed, and the argument that a great ratio 
of paying load to dead weight was to 
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be built entirely of structural shapes 


Today, the so-called 
“structural cars” use pressed shapes 


builders’ of 


shapes, and pressed 


where, in 


and structural 
shapes were used 
the mind of the designer, they are 
most feasible. The days of light con 
struction are over. Where ten years 
ago an 80,000-pound capacity car was 











Fic. 1—Type or CAR WHICH WAS WRECKED 


be had sold a great many cars. As a 
consequence, many cars were designed 
that were really too light for the ex- 
ceptionally heavy service Today, 
however, the weight of the car up to 
a certain point, is not considered; for 


instance, 50-ton cars for general ser- 


considered unusual, the 100,000-pound 
car is now common, and the railroads 
lock for a greater capacity. The time 
will come when many of us will see 
trains of cars each unit carrying 150,- 
ooo pounds or over. In fact, today 
this matter is being seriously consid- 











FIG. 2. 


The above remarks on _ intermittent 
work do not, of course, apply to cast 
iron with a hard scale or the surface of 
which is gritty. It is evident that in all 
such cases owing to the abrasive action 
of the sand or scale on the tool, inter- 
mittent work is much more severe upon 
the tool than a steady cut. 


(To be continued.) 


Alexander E. Outerbridge Jr., Phil- 
adelphia, has secured a United States 
patent on his process of adding ferro- 
silicon to cast iron in the ladle. The 
process was described in the Iron TRADE 
REVIEW on June 7, 1906: 


WreCK OF STEEL FREIGHT CAR. Fic. 3 














vice weighed, in 1902, 35,000 pounds; 
today the same capacity cars weigh 
45,000 pounds, or an increase in dead 
weight of 10,000 pounds in four years. 
The questions now are. Will the car 
stand the severe buffing shocks? Will 
it keep off the repair track? Railroads 
now realize that a car continually in 
service more than pays for the hauling 
of its dead weight by an increased 
number of loads. For roads where 
service is not so heavy, a car with 
great ratio of paying load to dead 
weight can be used to advantage. 

The first steel cars were built al- 
most entirely of pressed shapes; then 
other manufacturers designed cars to 


Wreck or STEEL FREIGHT CAR 


ered by at least one leading road 
True, there are many such cars now, 
but they are made for special use 

As shown by the records of nine 
representative car-building companies 
in the year 1905, there were 224,817 
cars ordered; of these 148,493 were 
steel and 76,324 wood. With steel cars 
coming so rapidly to the front, the 
question of repairs is a very live one 
In repairing steel cars a road which 
has none in service usually resorts to 
the use of skilled labor or returns the 
cars to the builder; either method is 
1A paper read before the New England 
Railroad Club 


2Pressed Steel] Car Co., Pittsburg 
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costly, and is apt to prejudice the 
managements decision when the ques- 
tion of 
brought 


need that any railroad large or small 


steel vs. wood construction is 


up. There is absolutely no 


should employ skilled labor or return 
steel cars to the manufacturer. Skilled 
labor is not used at shops where cars 
are built; then why use skilled labor 
When a car is 


to repair them? new, 


naturally the question of appearance 
and finish is one of the important 
points of inspection. When a car is 
out of service the question of utility 


is uppermost, and repairs should be 


made in the cheapest manner consis- 
Why pay boil- 


have a perfectly 


tent with good service 


er-makers’ prices to 
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into shape by a pulling jack applied to 
When sills 
a splice can be made by making a butt 


suit conditions. are broken, 


joint with plates on inside and outside, 


all securely riveted 


Steel cars received on repair tracks 
on account of wrecks seldom have any 
of the frame or body lost, so it is 
simply a matter of cutting off the 
bent small parts, straightening them 
and riveting them in place. It is, 
however, advisable when purchasing 


new order a small supply of 


steel shapes that will most likely be 


cars to 


needed for running repairs. This saves 
time and inconvenience, for no mat- 
ter what argument may be put forth 
about having shapes, etc., in the open 
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original shape or as patches on some 
other part 

It must be remembered that shocks 
and treatment that would ordinarily 


destroy a wooden car merely make the 
the 
anathemas of the wrecking crew and 


steel car an object that draws 
the solicitous consideration of the re- 
Gone is the inevitable bon- 

method of 
The alterna- 


tive now is either to bury-+rthe car or 


pair gang. 
that 
clearing up the debris. 


fire was a_ simple 


send it to the repair tracks; it won't 


burn, Heavier and more powerful 
cranes are necessary, but the right of 
more and quickly 
When a chain is put around 


sill, the whole car 


way is easily 
cleared. 


a corner-post or 








Fic. 4 


rivet driven, when a laborer 


at half the pay will drive one that will 
perform its office satisfactorily in half 
the time? A little experience with 
the rough-and-ready car repairer vs 
slow skilled labor is usually convince 
ing. Railroads are now using the same 
repair gangs for both wood and steel 
cars. If the car foreman lacks the in- 
genuity or confidence to make _ the 
necessary repairs, send him to AIl- 
toona, Mt. Clare or Collinwood, 
where they are past masters in the 
art. Unless his natural prejudice has 


overcome his mental balance, the ex- 
pense of his trip will be repaid many 
times 

In the early days of repairs to steel 
cars, it was the custom when a sill 
was bent to dismember the car and 
take the piece out to straighten it. 


Now, an oil furnace of a charcoal fire 
d when the sill 


back 


is put under the car, an 


is heated sufficiently it is put 


4.—WRECKED STEEL FREIGHT 


CaR ON LAKE CHAMPLAIN 


market, when the time comes for such 


purchase it will be found hard to get 
immediate delivery, and harder still to 
shape material for application to cars 
On the average road there is not 
enough demand for repair parts to 
warrant the expense of putting up a 
special shop, this condition makes it 
necessary to look to the builders for 
material, whether it be of structural 
or pressed shapes. Pressed members 
and structural members, such as end 


and corner posts, stakes, flange angles 
and plates, can be cut off by hand and 
heated in a gas or oil fire and straight- 
flat surface plate or 


ened on a large 


anvil with ordinary blacksmith’s tools 
One gang of men at this forge can 
take care of this class of work for a 
large number of cars Heating and 
bending will not injure the steel used 
in construction of cars, so that prac- 
tically all the parts removed from a 
steel car can be utilized either in their 


& 





. 


Mount Morran R. R 


moves, not merely a sectiou. as here- 


tofore There is a record of steel cars 
wrecked that could not be repaired 
They rolled over a ‘200-foot embank- 
ment into a swollen river and were 
carried about two miles from the 
railroad. It was impracticable to tow 
them back. Aside from a few similar 


instances, there is no record of a steel 


car being wrecked in such a manner 
that the cost of repairs would make it 


advisable to scrap it. 


The cost of steel car repairs is, on 
the whole, small by comparison with 
wooden car repairs, when it is taken 
into consideration that comparative 
costs of repairs of the two types as 
given by railroads are as a rule mani 
festly unfair. The maintenance re 
ports given for publication are gener 
ally taken only for cars that have 
been repaired. When it is a wood car 
this means n an average, slight re- 
pairs. But what of the wood cars de 
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There are thousands of such 
Should not the cost of 
renewals, less a scrap credit, be added 
to the wood-car maintenance sheet to 


stroyed? 
every month. 


arrive at a fair basis for comparison 
This would throw 
of the steel 
It, however, would bring forth 
wood 
cars thus destroyed were old and of 
While this is true, 


with the steel cars. 


a great balance in favor 


car. 
the argument that 


many of the 


an obsolete type 


yet the old car has a money value; a 
car is a car on the records, and the 
failure of the old wood cars serves 


only to enhance the value of the up- 
to-date steel car that will not disinte- 
grate. 
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for repairs 50 per cent, by use of all- 
taking an 
both 


steel construction, equal 


number of cars of 
basis. 
As regards care of cars, while some 


types as a 


not consider it 


steel 


roads do necessary to 
repaint their 


yet “An ounce of prevention is worth 


freight equipment, 


a pound of cure,” is here applicable. 
Any metal surface exposed to the ele- 
little attention, 
structure it would 
At aprom- 


cars a 


ments is better for a 


and on any other 


be considered a necessity. 
inent repair point, where 500 
month are repainted, the average cost 
of gondola or hopper cars, not in- 


cluding the trucks, is as follows: 





: ; a Gand tlesting ¢ 
The average cost of repairing steel  2°°° blasting Loeewe- se « 90.45 
, ‘derabl th th Paint for body and lettering.... 6.00 
cars varies considerably with the type, Labor for body and lettering.... 
and as a larger number of 100,000- (according to locality) $10.00 to 2.00 
pound steel hoppers have been built As an illustration of what a steel 
- —_ — 
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replace 17,700 pounds of steel, 56 
journal boxes and lids, 54 brake shoes, 
56 journal bearings and wedges, 28 
groups of springs, 20 axles, 25 wheels, 
forgings and 3,900 


or a total of 68,800 


1,200 pounds of 


pounds of castings, 


pounds of material. A wooden car 
under similar conditions would have 
been good only for firewood and a 
small scrap credit for truss rods, grab 
iron, etc. This wreck for a_ small 
number of cars represents about as 
severe a condition as could be met, 


that a steel car is always 


good enough to be repaired, 


and shows 


There are also shown two 


photo- 
graphs which illustrate a steel passen- 
ger The 


flat car on which it was loaded jumped 


car that was in an accident 


the rack and overturned, carrying the 


passenger car with it. The first illus- 








Fic. 9.—WRECK OF STEEL PASSENGER CAR Fic, 10.—STEE! 
than any other class, cost of their re car will stand a number of photo- 
pairs would be more interesting. The graphs of wrecked 100,000-pound 
following is a record of average costs. standard ore cars are shown herewith 
of certain kinds of repairs to this These cars, each containing 50 tons of 
type, not including the trucks ore, ran three miles down a four per 
COST OF REPAIRING 100,000-POUND CAPAC cent grade on the Lake Champlain & 





ITY STEEL HOPPERS 
One end having side and end 
sills, draft sills and corner 
braces and brackets badly 
bent Sw-Ge'6 ive as aah aa el 
Both ends damaged as above and 
body badly sprung.......... 85.75 
To cut entire frame and body 
apart and re-rivet vous «xe, me 
A steel car having been in a wreck 
that would totally destroy the 
body and frame of a wooden 
car can be repaired as good 
ee a 50.00 
A steel hopper so badly wrecked 
that scrapping it was consid- 
ered, was repaired good, for 160.00 
This is the labor charge of cutting 
off the bent parts, straightening and 


re-riveting in place; the only new ma- 


terial used being rivets. 
These figures are from railroad sys- 


tems using over 100,000 steel cars, 


some of them having been in service 


from seven to eight years. They es- 
timate that the cost of 
ance is reduced 35 per cent, and stock 


car mainten- 


Moriah, an ore road in the northeas- 
tern part of New York, and with the 


engine jumped over the end of a 
switchback, the cars and engine go- 
ing through the air 422 feet before 


striking the ground; the point of con- 
tact was frozen ground, the drop be- 
The 


feet 


ing 53 feet from the track level. 


engine and cars then rolled 516 


These seven cars originally cost about 


$1,200 each. The cost of repairs av- 
eraged $690 each, which was the man- 


ufacturer’s cost, and included ten per 
cent profit and an operating and ad- 
that on a rail- 
taken 


not 


ministration expense 


road, would be largely care of 
in other operations, and charged 


entirely to cars, as is necessary for a 


car builder. A large part of the cost 


was in the trucks, owing to the pe- 


culiar nature of the wreck. Eliminat- 


ing the trucks, the repairs to the bod- 


ies cost only $350 each. In repairs 


to trucks alone, it was necessary to 





PASSENGER CAR AFTER RIGHTING 


con- 
sheets 


second 


the underframe 


and the 


tration shows 
corrugated 
floor; the 
the car after being 


The only damages sustained 


struction 
the monolith 


hows 


under 
photograph s 


righted 


were a few broken windows and 
scratched varnish. A wooden car un- 
der similar conditions would have 


been badly damaged. 


The World's Production of Spelter.— 
The world’s production of spelter in 1906 
is given in statistics compiled by Henry 
R. Merton & Co., Ltd., London. The to- 
tal production 688,300 gross tons, 
tons in 1905 and 
The total produc- 


was 
compared with 647,720 
.290 tons in I904 

tion for the United States in 1906 
Europe 491,045 
tons. The country producing the largest 
comprises 
the total 


was 
produced 
Germany, which 


amount was 


the Rhine district and Silesia, 


The Illinois Traction has 
awarded the contract to the Danville Car 


system 


Co., Danville, Il, for $200,000 worth of 
new equipment, including six electric lo- 
comotives, 30 interurban cars, 20 express 
trailers and 12 city cars 





2 
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LABOR: PREMIUM SYSTEM.’ 


By F. E, Wesner’ 

Without taking the time and space to 
discuss the advisability of the adoption 
of a premium system, let us assume that 
the expense prerequisite to the introduc- 
tion of such a plan is going to be a 
means to a good end, and that the vol- 
ume of product will be very materially 
increased with a marked decrease in per- 
centage of burden; for, with a scientific- 
ally devised and installed premium sys- 
tem, that is just what will be brought 
about and the force of employes will 
eventually be, in the main, a happy and 
contented lot by reason of their earnest 
efforts and increased earnings. ‘That 
there will be organized opposition at first 
is a foregone conclusion. Labor unions 
are unfavorable to it and will put stumb- 
ling blocks in the way wherever possible. 

The first step in the introduction of 
a premium system is the organization of 
a rate fixing board to determine all time 
allowances; such allowances are usually 
based on past experience where the data 
thereof are available and, if not, then 
estimates must be resorted to. As the 
prime essential in a premium system is 
the saving of time, the time allowance 
should not be too liberal. The recollec- 
tion comes to the writer’s mind of a pre- 
mium system that was installed in cer- 
_tain departments of a packing house in 

New England and where such a plebian 
product as sausage was put on a pre- 
mium basis. Boys had been employed 
at six dollars per week to tie sausages; 
the boys could not get out the goods in 
time, although more boys were employed 
than seemed necessary, and were in one 
another’s way. With the introduction of 
the new plan the time allowance per hun- 
dred pounds was cut to a seemingly ri- 
diculous price and for two or three weeks 
the boys could not make over a quarter 
of their regular pay. However, as time 
went on speed was gained and as a result 
two boys were able to turn out the goods 
in better condition than formerly was 
done with six boys and the two boys 
earned from $15 to $18 each. 
are not machinery, yet practically the 


Sausages 


same condition obtains in both shops, 
aside from the fact that machine work 
cannot, of course, be speeded up as much 
as the sausage operation could, yet ma- 
chine work can be so handled as to make 
or lose money for the manufacturer as 
the employe sees fit. If it is made worth 
while the employe will do his part in 
making the operation a paying one for 
the manufacturer. 

The rate-fixing bureau should be in 
charge of a practical man who is thor- 
oughly competent to handle all details, 
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and be assisted by a clerical force of 
about 2 per cent of total employes, one 
man in the factory taking time from 
every 100 employes, and one in the of- 
fice attending to the office end of the 
work.. On work on which a premium 
allowance is set, the name of parts and 
operations on the same must be stand- 
ard; this appeals more forcibly to manu- 
facturers who build a standard type of 
machine. 

The best way to arrive at these names 
and operations is by holding a_ meet 
ing of the foremen, consulting the 
drawings and deciding what names and 
operations shall be standard, and what 
department shall do the work. As oper- 
ations are decided on, a record of them 
is made on a guide card ruled off for 
this special purpose. After all opera 
tions have been decided and recorded, 
the next step to be taken is the listing 
and setting of premium allowances. 
When sufficient data are on hand, th:s 
is readily accomplished, but where there 
are no data on any operation, then an 
estimate must be made, or a sufficient 
number of parts machined in order to ar 
rive at an average. 

If an average of different operatives’ 
work on a ‘certain operation is taken, 
then 10 per cent of the average should 
ordinarily be deducted and this will g-ve 
a very liberal premium allowance to the 
workman. It will also insure the work 
being done in at least 10 per cent less 
time than the average, and the decrease 
in time may run as high as 25 per cent 
and over. In a great many cases it is 
not unusual for operatives to cut these 
time allowances as high as 50 per cent 
Time once set should never be changed, 
unless a new jig or labor-saving device, 
or a _ rapid-cutting and _ self-hardening 
steel tool be introduced to simplify or 
expedite the work, and then only with 
great caution. 

If a workman conceives the idea that 
if he makes too large a gain, the time 
will be cut on him, he will hold back on 
his work, and will only make a certain 
percentage of gain, where otherwise, if 
he had no fear of the time being cut, he 
will go ahead, work fast, and probably 
do the work in one-half of the time al- 
lowed. 

When all the data have been obtained, 


| 


and everything is in readiness for the 
f the system, it is well to 


introduction o 
call a meeting of the workmen, explain 
the matter to them fully, inform them 
that good liberal time has been set on 
all operations, and that all who try can 
make a gain, that the time will not be cut 
on the work unless under the conditions 
cited above, but that all losses, on pre- 
mium work, for which the workman is 
responsible, will be charged back to him 
and that he will only be paid for his net 


gain. This will cut out all chances of a 
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workman spending too much time on a 
job on which he can only come up to the 
premium time or make a small percent- 
age of gain. Workmen, unless they can 
make a liberal gain on any job, will not 
exert themselves to make any gain, and 
the result is a loss to themselves and the 
company. If workmen are charged with 
their losses and only paid their net gains, 
it will eliminate this and a workman will 
work as fast as possible on all work so 
as not to lose any percentage of what 
he has already gained. In a few plants 
the workman is paid his full rate for all 
time he gains while on premium work, 
while in the majority of plants he is only 
paid one-half of his total gain, and the 
latter seems to be the universal method 
of handling this subject. 

If a workman is given a task to per- 
form on which the time allowance is 12 
hours, and he does the work in Io hours, 
he has gained two hours, half of which 
If the work- 
and the 


day’s work 10 hours, the workman, un- 


is paid to him in wages. 


man’s rate is 25 cents per hour, 


der the premium system, is making $2.75 
per day by simply exerting himself, where 
otherwise he was only making $2.50 per 
day. This is a very small percentage of 
what the workman can gain; a good 
workman can average about 25 per cent 
increase on his wages. The employer, 
what is he making? In the case just cit- 
ed, he is having work done for 25 cents, 
that, under normal conditions, would 
have cost him 50 cents in wages and his 
manufacturing expense for two hours. 
These are the benefits to be derived from 
the premium system both by the ‘em 
ployer and employe, and as long as the 
men are treated in a fair and upright 
manner and offered inducements to ex- 
ert themselves, just so long will this sys 
tem be a success to both shop and man. 

In a plant in which the premium sys 
tem is about to be introduced great care 
and good judgment have to be exercised 
in order not to antagonize the workmen. 
Workmen, as a rule, are skeptical of any 
changes, and will fight the premium sys- 
tem or any other system vigorously in 
order to retard its introduction and it is 
not until they are thoroughly convinced 
that the system is a good thing for them 
that they accept it harmoniously and ex- 
ert themselves to make all the additional 
wages possible. 

If any opposition is met, an excellent 
way of overcoming it is by putting a few 
trusty men, in different parts of the fac- 
allowing 

They 


will talk about their gains, and in all 


tory, on premium work, and 


them to make fairly good gains 
probability they will exaggerate them, 
and the result will be that they will ex 
cite the envy of their fellow workmen, 
with the desired result that the oppo- 
nents of this system will gradually be- 


gin to clamor for premium work. If the 
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done II pieces in 11 hours, or exactly on 
premium time allowance. When work is 
rejected by inspectors its value is figured 
in the cost and is distributed over the 
number that are finished good in lot. 
For instance: Twenty-five pieces may be 
finished good on one shop order and cost 
$1.00 each; on next lot only 20 were 
passed by inspector and five were re- 
jected. After deducting value of scrap, 
etc., the cost of the remaining pieces may 
run up to $1.20 each. 

Any ordinary plan of time keeping 
mentioned in the last article can be used 
in, connection with the premium system. 
There are several very good mechanical 
contrivances on the market ‘for comput- 
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would be well, however, to keep three 
or four weeks’ premium gains back at 
all times, in case any charges should 
come in against the workman’s gain. If 
a man makes a gain of eight hours on 
a job and another workman, when the 
work comes to him has to spend two or 
three hours additional time in fixing up 
a job that should have come to him in 
first-class shape, the additional time spent 
by workman No. 2 is charged against 
the gain of workman No. I. 


TWO NEW TOLEDO PRESSES. 

In the accompanying illustrations are 
shown two new presses recently designed 
and built by the Toledo Machine & Tool 
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area of the bed is 61 inches wide by 48 
inches front to back; the distance from 
the floor to the top of the large gear is 
11 feet 8 inches. The gearing is in the 
proportion of 30:1, the large gear being 
85 inches diameter by 12 inches face and 
weighing 6,000 pounds. The total weight 
of the machine is 73,500 pounds. 

The press shown in Fig. 2 was built 
for the S. F. Bowser Co., Ft. Wayne, 
Ind., for cutting large openings and per- 
forating the rivet holes around these 
openings in heavy steel plate for oil res- 
ervoirs and tanks. The press is motor- 
driven, the motor being of 25 horsepower. 
The clutch mechanism is the same as is 
employed on the press shown in Fig. 1, 























Fic. 1.—Press FOR FORMING COUPLINGS. Fic. 2.,—PREsS 


ing premium earnings and where such a 
machine is used the increase or decrease, 
or, in other words, the gain or loss, can 
be mechanically computed on each in- 
dividual time ticket and such gain or 
loss recorded on the summary so that at 
the pay time the two columns can be 
summed up and the net credit paid to the 
employe. 

When premium wages are paid for any 
set period, the workman’s weekly gain 
sheet is added and workman is paid one- 
half of his total gain. In a certain plant 
in which this system is in satisfactory 
use, workmen are paid their premium 
gains every four weeks; this, however, is 
left to the discretion of the employer, as 
under this system of timekeeping, pre- 
mium gains can be paid weekly. It 


Co., Toledo. Fig. 1 illustrates a double 
pitman, double back geared power press, 
motor-driven, designed for the hot press- 
ing and forming of couplings for oil 
pipes, and similar work, as well as for 
cold pressing. The frame is a one-piece 
casting weighing 2,900 pounds, the 20- 
horsepower motor being conveniently 
placed on the right hand side and to the 
rear. The clutch mechanism is of the 
three-engagement, automatic block type 
with gravity releasing mechanism. The 
crank shaft is 9 inches diameter, the fly 
wheel weighing 2,200 pounds and having 
a diameter of 60 inches, The stroke of 
the press is 8 inches; the distance from 
the bed to the slide with stroke and ad- 
justment up is 30 inches; the adjust- 
ment of the slide being 4 inches. The 


FOR PERFORATING TANK PLATES. 


and is fitted in addition with a positive 
cam actuated automatic stripper attach- 
ment for operating the stripper for 
punches. This movement is _ provided 
with rolls running in oil pockets, and 
held to the cams by means of four heavy 
springs on the rods connected with the 
attachment. The frame is of the four- 
piece construction with the arch and bed 
shouldered and bolted to the housings. 
Some of the dimensions of the press are 
as follows: 

3ed to slide, stroke and adjustment up, 
23 inches. 

Stroke, 3 inches. 

Diameter of shaft, 8 inches. 

Proportion of gearing, 25:1. 

Large gear, diameter, 72 inches. 

Large gear, face, 10 inches. 
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Weight of large gear, 5,000 pounds. 
Fly wheel, diameter, 60 inches. 
Fly wheel, face, 8 inches. 

Weight of fly wheel, 2,200 pounds 
Distance between housings 


Aré a of bed 


Bed opening, 108 x 16 inches 


, 121 inches. 


, 120 x 32 inches. 


Weight of machine, 90,000 pounds 


THE LEKTRO, PORTABLE DRILL. 

The accompanying illustration shows 
the Lektro portable drill for which Fitch 
& Batcheller, 107 Liberty St., are the 
eastern agents. This drill is a portable 
electric tool, especially designed for 
working close and parallel to any surface, 
or in a corner. Its ability to drill close 


1 


to a surface is limited only by the diam- 

















THe “LeKktTro” PorTABLE DRILL. 


plate pressure feed, handle pressure fee d, 
adjustable screw feed, adjustable chain 
and screw feed. The motor is designed 
to run sparkless from no load to a 25 


per cent overload, and is so ventilated 


that the temperature rise above the sur- 
rounding air is 17 degrees Fahr rhe 
chuck shaft is contained in the field mag- 
net frame, thereby placing all pressure 
Strain on the main casting. The screws 


and pinions are cut from b 
I 


the armature shaft is of steel of large 


diameter d short lengt! Starting and 
stopping is controlled | 1 simple, solid 
switch self tained on the motor frame 
and protected by aluminum handles, thus 


obviating any dange~ of shock to the 
user. The motors are wound for 220 
or 110 volts, direct current. It runs at a 
constant speed giving an average cutting 


speed of the drill of 63 feet per minute. 


he tool is made in two sizes; the %- 
inch size will drill a 34-inch hole in iron 
or steel, or a 14-inch hole in oak; the 

inch size will drill a ™%4-inch hole in 


iron or steel, or a 14-inch hole in oak. 
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t tl United States The two 
t of boiler scale 
, Tesp the causes 
] | | I tatives be ing 
eeding chapters 
g and foam 
g, t nd zinc ol 
I 1 In this 


Ke c I tative ire 
; ' 

own t dang 1 may also 

npany its wu are pointed out as 

well The hardness of water and the 


methods of its determination are the sub- 
ts of a separate chapter Chapter 
[Il deals with water heaters, presents 
illustrations and descriptions of a large 
and dis- 

the adaptability of the different 
types for various services. Chapter IX 


treats of water softening, and presents 


de iptions and illustrations of the var 
s systems of water softening plants in 
commercial use. Chapter X presents ta 
bles of u in st boilers, boiler oper 
nc] ng st 1 tables and factors 


EXPERT WORKMEN 
Will Be Turned Out by Bethlehem 
Steel Co.’s Apprenticeship 
Courses. 


4 new nt p < | wh < I 
t ted to be trained to be 
‘ exn \\ l] owl lee of 
t re t « I { iron and 
e] } ] | ( t lished by 
t B S 1 ( t works at 
S h ] ] P [The movement 
v terest in the iron 
nd stes 1 1 by Presi 
lent Archibald Johnston of the Bethke 
comp | 


‘The Bethlehem Steel Co. offers open 


ngs for be nd ing men of sixteen 
nd over to learn very useful and profit- 
le trad The present day need of 
te t tr 1 mechanics, metal 


vorkers, and artisans is so great that 


g people ar nly too anxious to 
ns safe! pla ed in some su h 
ent s the steel company, 
t] val f trad taught com 
j “hy ngle one for which 
! suitable 
‘ . . 41 ' ig] . 
‘ f each trade 
et i] 1 the 
{ 1 t ( ipetent fin 


list of t taught, the fol 

\ ‘ ( I t teresting Drass 
I 1 floor work; iron 
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in addition, something that few bricklay- 
to 
the’ laying of fire-brick and manipulation 
of 


ers ever get a chance learn—that is, 


clays in the building up of fur- 
both tl 


the 


fire 


carpentry, in e ordinary 


naces; 


work and finer work 


rf carpenters 


closely allied to cabinet making; electric 


dynamos and batteries, 
and ele 


most 


wiring, care of 


electric motors ctric machines; 


steam-fitting in its complicated 
forms, from the smallest one-eighth pipe 
to carrying hundreds of 
tool 
the 


used 


up huge sizes 


pounds pressure ; making, compris 
infinite 


different 


almost 
on the 


the whole 


ing the making of 
variety of tools 
machines throughout vast es 
tablishment 


Will Aid the Nation. 


“Armor plate making, and projectile 


making are two of the apprentice courses 


every American is intensely interested 
what 
“the 


think of the 


in our splendid navy and knows 

this means; and when people talk of 
man behind the gun” they 
“man that made the gun and the man 
that made the armor, too.” The company 
a chance for its bright boys 


to take up the study of draughting 


offers also 
the 
making of sketches, draw and de 


+ 


ngs 
signs for which the machines, tools, guns 


and armor, patterns and moldings are 


made. 
“The 
ski ‘ful, 


chanic.ans 


course is designed to turn 


well trained, high 


not mechanics merely, but in 


telligent, high grade experts who have re 


ceived the finest technical training that 


can be obtained either here or in Europe; 
to 


machines and machinery 


who know tools and how use them; 


who know and 


how to make them and how to run them, 


too; experts who understand designs, 


sketches and drawings; who have been 


drilled in every detail of their art; mast- 


ers of their craft. In addition the wel 
fare of the apprentices in every line of 
work is under the special charge of a 


separate department, which watches jeal- 


ously over the progress and well-being 
of each individual apprentice 
German Syndicate Output.—The out 


Steel Syndicate in 
the Jron and Steel 


amounted t 11,079,000 


German 
to 


put of the 
according 


Review, 


1900, 
Trade 
tons of finished and semi-finished prod 
of 
The production of tubes increased 


ucts, an increase 2,127,084 tons over 


1905 
45 per cent, forgings, railway axles, etc., 
31 
sheets, 


bars, 29 per cent; plates, 
steel, 


wire, 


per cent; 
and _ semi-finished 


r¢ Ile d 


21 per cent, and railway material 19 per 


shapes 


each 22 per cent; rods and 


cent, 


utilization 
7 he 


On its comple- 


A series of articles on the 
of wood waste has been started by 


Lumberman, St. Louis. 


tion it will be published in book form. 
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LARGE DIVIDENDS 


Paid by Iron Companies in Great 
Britain.—Increased Exports. 


February 14 


enormous increases iron, tor ex 
ample, wa exp rted to thi extent of! 
75,820 tons during January, as com 
p ed Vi | )0,700 last yeal G lvat | 
s show a slight decrease, but black 
plates for ti g total £72,100 gainst 
£38,962 for 1906. Hoops and strip iron 
totalled £38,890, as against £28,869 nd 
steel b rs, xles I ds, t a 5,057 
gainst £188,427; tin plates and : t 
£516,492, compared with £381,263 
Reports from the Derbyshire di t 
ire cheerful | Staveley Coal & Iron 
Co. intends reopening its Farewell Pit 
which has been closed for neat 30 
ears, and which will now l emp 
ment for about 500 m New blast f 
naces are being built | t! company, 
1 ¢ is t opened Mari e 
s I y of ¢ which is m 2 is 
atter, is compelling the opening and re- 
opening of <« ‘ke ovens In S cas 
i st tur s have had to stop f W 
yf rie 1 this is the only « mi 
n that preventing o r fur S 
n being ble I Our vest ¢ 
panies r Ss g favorable ri ts 
Henry Bess & Co. repo profit o 
£604,186 and re mend dividend, making 
wth the interim dividend dist tion 
for the vear of 22 per t B é 
purchase of t Bolton Steel W S 
company gets rid of a formidabl 
petitor in La shire For the pury 
f renovating the plant, it is proy 1 to 
nerease tl capital to £300,000 the 
creation of 1 ) ordinary shar t £10 
each 
Guest, Keen & Nettlefold, Ltd., have 
declared an interim dividend the last 


shat nd 10 per cent linat 
hares Chis company conti I 
markable « I prosperit 

Great i rest } S beet ' ced ca 1 
by the amalgamation of the Eadie Mar 
facturing id the Birming 1 Smal 
Arms companies, mainly for the maz 
facture of cycles and n parts Phi 
interest for the iron and l trade is 


declared a dividend of 12% per cent on 
ordinary shares for the half mak 
ng 10 per cent for th ( with a 
honu of 5 per cent, wl h rea 5 it to 
15 per cent Chis important Birmingham 
dustry seems to be prosp yr ama 
ngly and is still consuming rge qual 
tities of iron. All the local wagon com 


‘ 


No Gun 


1, 
( 
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panies have orders on their books to last 
them many months, and the Metropoli- 
tan Co. of Saltley is still producing an 
¢ ort! ~ itput or vel 1¢ S 
Ap] tl low ronworks hay: 
ffering from the frost, which is 
t tor cet 1 brittleness of 1 
chinery At the Bromford Iron Works 
el large driving wheel smashed 
fragment ing in all direct nd 
similar lent cufred last week at 
the works of Samuel Newton & Sons, 
Brier Hill [The men were changing 
tl rolls when a fly w 1 19 feet is 
d | ele al d we ohi 9 10 tons SI ipped 
d flew to several pieces. The ma 
| ry wW badl lamaged, the steam 
ply we! roken, and tl roof torn 
The entire damage will take five 
r six wecks to repair 4 most remark 
able circumstance is that in neither case 
did t wor n S the slightest in 
Our Auto Production.—The total 
production of utomobiles in_ the 
United States in 1905, a ng t 
sus port, was 22,830 ed at 
520,04 44, aS against only 3,723 in 
1900 witl \ of $4,748,011 in in 
east bout 461.1 per cent, Of the 
1,692 s turned out by tomobile 
ctor 18,0909 W propelled by gas 
n 1.508 by steam id 1,425 by 
— city Phe Ss yures present the 
itput of 121 establishments id 
iddition, 1,138 autos we turned out 
by 47 ant engaged | ily 
t] 5 1 ture Fifty 
5 n concerns m ured u 
ymobi bodies ul itomobils 
ila to th walie of $2 2V 
72 mount ipit 
yestes In thes estal shments 
1 fre $5,708,857 to $20,555,247 
1 five y 1 the fe mb 
wage eat s f 2,241 to 10,239 
l \y n mad t 
les d parts « d sed 
$948,528 in 1902, to $2,481,24 
1005 1905 cel ( t I 
t bicycles and t La ‘ 
hat since 1900 the numb« ft factories 
| 1 fre 312 to 107; the capital 
1 from $29,783,659, to $5,853,455 
n ni or wage € née Ss trom 17 
s2st ) i the value of products 
ym $21,915,908 to $5,153,240 


Foundry.— 11 Provision 
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Affects Trading in Stocks. 


Financial Notes:— 


THE 


Allis-Chalmers 
Allis-Chalmers pr......- 
American Can sian 
Am. Can pr come 
Am. Car and Fdy...... 
Am. Car and Fdy pr 
American Loc Janse 
American Loc. pr 
American Ship 
American Ship. pr 

Am Steel Foundries 
Am. Steel Foundries pr 
Barney & Smith .. 
Barney & Smith pr. oe 
Bethlehem Steel .. 
Bethlehem Steel pr 
Cambria Steel........... 
Cambria Iron 

Chicago Pneumatic Tool 
Colorado Fuel ; 
Crucible Steel... 
Crucible Steel pr 
Empire Steel 

Empire Steel pr 

Fay & Egan 

Fay & Egan pr 
General Electric 
Harbison Walker 
Harbi-on-Walker pr 
arene ne Pump 
nternational Pump pr 
Lackawanna Steel ; 
Lake Sup. Corp 

New York Air Brake 
Niles-Bement-Pond 
Niles-Bement-Pond pr 
Otis Elevator Co 

Otis Elevator Co pr 
Penn. Steel 

Penn Steel pr 
Pittsburg Coal Co 
Pittsburg Coal pr... 
Pressed St! Car 
Pressed Stl. Car pr 
Pullman 

Railway Stl Spring 
Railway Stl Spring pr 
Rep. Iron& Steel 

Rep. Iron & Steel pr 
Sloss-Sheffield 

Sloss Sheffield pr..... 
Tenn. Coal & Iron 

8S. Pipe & Fdy... 

J. 8. Pipe & Pay pr 

U. 8. Steel aa 

U. 8. Steel pr 

U. 8. Steel 5's 

Va. Iron. Coal & Coke 
Westinghouse Elec 
West’ghouse Air Brake 


=_— 
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Quo 
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Closing) Changes 
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t oO 
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Sal 


Date 1907 
In Week | Ann. Meet. 


Sept 
Feb 


June 2 


Oct 5 
Oct 2 
Oct 1 
June 4 
April 2 
Mar. 19 
Feb. 18 
Oct 21 
Oct 16 
Feb 27 
Feb 19 
May Il4 
Jan, 21 
June 4 
Mar 13 
Oct 2 
June 18 
Feb 6 
March 18 
May i3 
Feb 11 


Feb. 20 


Oct li 
Mar 7 
Oct Q 
Mar 5 
May i 
June 26 
April 15 
Sept 7 


July 24 
Oct l 


‘ tor : 
npatl 

cent divide 
per cent b 
Co., Montp 


Stock 


Outstanding 


19,820,000 
16,150,000 
41,233,300 
41,233,300 
30,000,000 
80,000,000 
25,000,000 
24,100,000 
7,600 ,000 
7,900,000 
15 810,000 
17,240,000 
2,000,000 
2,500,000 
14 882,000 
14, #08 000 
45 ,000,000* 
8.468 ,000* 
3,145,800 
30,132,000 
24,578 400 
24,436,500 
2,281,400 
2,500,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
13,643,600 
3,000,000 
#,600,000 
17,762,500 
11,450,000 
34,971,400 
40,000,000 
10,000,000 
5,000,000 
2,000 ,000 
6,350 300 
6.308.500 
10,750,000 
16,500,000 
32,000,000 
32 000,000 
12,500,000 
12,500,000 
100,000 ,000 
13,500,000 
13,500,000 
27,191,000 
20 416.900 
10,000,000 
6,700,000 
22 553.060 
12,500,000 
12,500,000 
508 302 500 
360,281,100 
463.798 000 
8,641 .600 
24,988. 700* 
11.000.000 * 
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of the old company 
lhe directors 
he plan and 


‘ 
; ; " 
to the stock 


cent by 
& Machine Co., 


LEADING INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES. 


Dividend 
Basis | Being | Date Last 
Pak Div.Pay 
| teeeeee ji 
7 cum oeee Feb., 1904 
Toum (59. Jan., 1907 
Pa Q. Jan., 1907 
in.c. |7Q Jan,, 1907 
1% Feb., 1907 
7oum 7 Jan., 1907 
6 1 Mar. 1907 
in.c. 1% Q Jan. 1907 
6cum Ang. ,1904 
4 ‘4 Ma. , 1907 
8cum 8Q Mar.,1907 
Tn.c. 5Q Feb., 1907 
8 3Q Feb., 1907 
4 45. A.| GOct., 1906 
4 4Q Jan,, 1907 
Apr.,1902 
7cum 6 Dec., 1906 
6cum 35.4 July, 1906 
6 79 eb., 1907 
Tcum 7 3 Feb., 1907 
; Sq. Jan., 1907 
feum 6Q Jan., 1907 
2 yr., 190 
6cum 6Q ron . ior 
s 8Q Jav., 1907 
6 . Mar 1907 
écum 6 Feb., 1907 
2 Apr., 1906 
6n.c. 6Q Jan., 1907 
in.c. | 75.4 Apr., 1906 
u Nov... 
1 Apr., 1905 
3 3 Aug., 1904 
Tn c 5g Feb. 1907 
Feb., 1907 
45.4.) Oct., 1906 
Toum 7Q Mar. 1907 
Toum 790 Apr., 1907 
5 5Q Oct., 1006 
in.¢ i 3 Jan , 1907 
4 4 Feb., 1907 
4 4 Q. Dec., 1906 
i n.c i. Dec., 1906 
2n.c f° Mar., 1907 
icum ij Feb 7 
5 5A =. 
18 10Q Jan.. 1907 


2% Q Jan. 1907 


Par value of shares, $100, except those 


starred, $50 


pital in 

\\ Ma 
1 $4,257, 

lror « 

} »>5.000 to 

lotor Co., 

> 0.000 the 

Vi I from 
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NEWS FROM MANY INDUSTRIES. 


New Buyers:— 

The Linton Rolling Mill Co., Linton, 
Ind., has increased its capital stock from 
$40,000 to $100,000. 

The Bucyrus Steel Casting Co., Bucy- 
rus, O., has increased its capital stock 
from $100,000 to $200,000. 

The National Iron Works, Spokane, 
Wash., has increased its capital stock 
from $15,000 to $60,000. 

The Murray Machine Co., Des Moines, 
Ia., has recently been incorporated by 
Thomas Murray, F. B. Alldredge and 
Dallas E. Alldredge. 

The Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind., has been author- 
ized to operate in Illinois, with a capital 
of $5,000, 

A. R. Curtiss & Co., Champaign, II, 
have been incorporated with a capital of 
$50,000 by Albert R. Curtiss, Morgan 
Brooks and Adolph F. Swanson. 

The Washington Sheet Metal Works, 
Seattle, Wash., has been organized with a 
capitalization of $12,000 by G. J. Long, 
Oscar Witt and W. H. Berry. 

The Hisey-Wolf Machine Co., 852 
Spring Grove avenue, Cincinnati, has in- 
creased its capital stock from $20,000 to 
$100,000 for the purpose of extending its 
facilities. 

The United Spinning Machinery Co., 
Boston, Mass., has been organized with 
a capitalization of $750,000 by William D. 
Wright, Charles Anderson and Richard 
S. Phillips. 

The Boss Washing Machine Co., Cin- 
cinnati, has been organized with a capi- 
talization of $200,000 by W. C. F. Dietz, 
Charles Dietz, Louisa B. Dietz, F. B. 
Dietz and Frank H. Kunkel. 

The Pressed Steel Sanitary Mfg. Co., 
Detroit, Mich., has been organized with 
a capitalization of $400,000, and will 
build a factory 100 x 180 feet. DeWitt 
Loomis is general manager. 

The Sharpsville Boiler Works, Sharps- 
ville, Pa., has been organized with a cap- 
italization of $10,000 by Philetus C. 
Reed, Francis W. King, W. H. Rum- 
baugh, of Sharpsville, and Wallace E 
Shipley, of Sharon. 

The Judge Machine Co., Baltimore, 
Md., has been incorporated to manufac- 
ture, sell and deal in all kinds- of ma- 
chines. The capital stock of the com- 
pany is $250,000, and the incorporators 
are: Emanuel H. Miller, John S. Lusk 
and Max Raufman, all of Baltimore. 

The Automatic Train Control Co., In- 
dianapolis, Ind., has been organized with 
a capitalization of $12,000 to make a de- 
vice for automatically controlling loco- 
motives and trains. The incorporators 
are: John E. Stiegelmeyer, Carey L. 


Smith, Orion V. Beckwith, William E. 
Hayward and Charles H. Pierce. 

The Fountaine Gas Steam Radiator 
Attachment Co., Elkhart, Ind., has been 
incorporated to manufacture Fountaine 
gas radiators, parts and supplies. The 
capital stock of the company is $30,000, 
and the incorporators are: Robert H. 
Hotchkin, Dana H. Hotchkin and, Charles 
W. Pitts. 

J. J. Reilley and Frank J. Doyle, 
proprietors of the Columbus Iron 
Stores Co., Columbus, O., have organ- 
ized the American Castings Co., for 
the manufacture of brass castings for 
automobiles and other similar  pur- 
poses. The castings are treated to a 
special patented process. 

he Jenney Safety Switch Co., West- 
field, Mass., has been incorporated with 
a capital of $100,000 by Walter R. Jen- 
ney, Charles H. Beals, John C. Teahan, 
of Westfield; Charles A. Sibley, of New 
Haven, and E. E. Stone and Charles A. 
Firth, of Springfield. The company will 
manufacture the mew safety railroad 
switch designed by Mr. Jenney. 
New Construction :— 

The Halcomb Steel Co., Syracuse, N. 
Y., is completing additions to its plant 
started some time ago. 

Plans are being prepared for a new 
$35,000 plant to be erected for the Mod 
ern Tool Co., Erie, Pa. 

The Hondo Foundry & Machine Co., 
Hondo, Tex., is erecting a new building. 
All the necessary equipment has been 
purchased. 

The Olds Gas Power Co. Lansing, 
Mich., has let the contract for a small 
addition to its foundry. All of the ma 
terial and equipment has been purchased 

The Iowa Radiator Co., Cedar Rapids, 
Ta., is planning the erection of three 
buildings, a foundry, machine shop 50 x 
200 feet, and a boiler room 40 x 40 feet. 

The Stephen-Adamson Co., Aurora, 
Ill, has purchased land adjoining its 
present plant and will erect a large foun- 
dry costing between $25,000 and $35,000 

The contract for the large plant which 
the Griffin Car Wheel Co. will build on 
10 acres of land at Pullman, III, has 
been let to R. & S. Sollitt, Pullman build 
ing, Chicago. The buildings and equip- 
ment will represent an outlay of $1,- 
000,000 
The Buckeye Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 
is considering plans for a new machine 
shop. adjoining its present plant. The 
proposed structure is to be of brick, 90 
x 150 feet, two stories high. 

The Star Iron Works, Lima, O., has 
gone into the business of repairing and 


rebuilding locomotives. Extension to the 
plant to accommodate this line of work 
is now being considered. 

The South Baltimore Steel Car & 
Foundry Co., Baltimore, Md., has com- 
pleted the rebuilding of the axle and 
wheel shop which was destroyed by fire 
Feb. 17, and operation has been resumed. 

The American Steam Pump Co., Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich., has awarded the con- 
tract for a large addition to its works, 
which will be used as a machine shop. 
The new addition will furnish employ- 
ment for 200 men. 

The bolt mill of the Fort Worth Iron 
& Steel Co., Fort Worth, Tex., which 
escaped the fire that recently damaged 
the plant, has resumed operations. New 
buildings are now being erected to take 
the place of those destroyed. 

It is announced that work is to be con- 
tinued on the new merchant mill of the 
Minoqua works, Pueblo, Colo. The mill, 
when complete, will be 280 feet wide and 
over 1,000 feet in length, and will manu- 
facture all kinds of structural steel. 

The Atlas Laundry Machinery Co., 
Cincinnati, manufacturer of laundry ma- 
chinery, is at present conducting its busi- 
ness at the gas engine plant of the Frank 
M. Watkins Mfg. Co., Sixth and Bay- 
miller streets, but expects to build later, 
possibly next fall. 

The Smith Improved Lock Nut Co., 
Rockford, Ill, has prepared plans for a 
new factory which it will erect in that 
eity. The new building will be 75 x 200 
feet, one story, of brick construction. The 
extension will increase the output of the 
present plant about five times. 

The Epping-Carpenter Co., Pittsburg, 
has purchased 40,000 square feet of 
ground adjoining its present plant on 
account of its rapi 


A two-story steel addition, 72 x 104 feet, 


i 
lly increasing business. 
which is to be used for an erecting shop, 
will be built on the property just pur- 

The Samuel C. Tatum Co., manufac- 
turer of copying presses, stationers’ hard- 
ware, binders’ and printers’ machinery, 
Cincinnati, is having plans drawn for a 
new plant, the main building of which 
will be 366 feet in length, four stories 
and basement. There will be a foundry 
building 110 x 300 feet, with separate 
power plant and pattern storage build- 
ings. For nearly 50 years the company 
has been located at Water, John and 
Front streets. Its new location will be 
on Colerain avenue, in the western part 
of the city. 

The American Blower Co., Detroit, 
Mich., manufacturer of engines, heaters, 
blowers, mechanical draft apparatus, etc., 
is putting the finishing touches upon a 
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large addition to its steel plate fan shop. 
The new building will be occupied in 
about 30 days. The company’s architects 
are now at work on a large addition to 
the power plant and the engine construc- 
tion department. The has ex- 
panded for now it 
has no more ground left on its present 
It has shown a great 
growth in its business annually for the 


concern 


rapidly years until 


site to grow on. 


past several years. 

The Bonny-Floyd Co., recently in- 
corporated with a capital stock of 
$100,000 to establish a plant for the 
Co- 
for 


manufacture of steel castings in 
lumbus, O., the 
the erection of the first building of the 
plant to the Pittsburg Bridge & Iron 
Works. This building will be entirely 
of steel and will contain 8,000 square 


has let contract 


feet of molding space. It will be 106 x 


132 feet at its widest point and 72 feet 
wide at its narrowest point. The com- 
pany has purchased several acres on 
South Parsons avenue for its plant and 
it expects to have its first building up 
and ready for operation by May 1. It 
out cast- 
The 
erected 


will then commence turning 


ings in limited quantities other 
buildings of the plant will be 
the The 


a specialty of medium 


during summer company 
and 


used in the 


will make 
small castings such as are 


manufacture of cars, automobiles, etc. 





General Industrial Notes:— 

The Macneale & Urban Safe Works, 
Hamilton, O., was sold at receiver’s sale, 
Feb, 27, to the Mosler Safe Co. for $41,- 
000. 

The new extension of the structural 
shop of the Case Mfg. Co., Columbus, 


: 


O., is about completed and the com- 
pany expects to have it in operation 
by April 1. 
The Ralston 
bus, O., 
of putting in a wood working depart- 


‘o., of Colum- 


1e advisability. 


Steel Car ( 
is considering tl 
a view to constructing box 
its steel drop- 


ment with 
cars in connection with 
bottom gondolas. 

The 
Works. 


operations 


Steel 


resumed 


Pressed 
O., 
pe rio 1 of 


Portsmouth 
Portsmouth, has 
after a idleness. 
The company has been reorganized by 
Carl Ricker, who is at the head of the 
concern. 

The Maag-Wahmann 
recent 


Co., Baltimore, 


states that its incorporation is 


merely a continuance of the business of 


August Maag. By a decree of the court 
the firm was compelled to change its 
name. The company will operate the 


same as in the past 

The Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., at 
its annual meeting of stockholders in Chi- 
re-elected the following officers: 


President, J. W. Duntley; first vice pres- 


cago, 
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ident and general manager, W. O. Dunt- 
ley; second vice president, S. W. Prince; 
secretary, W. B. Seelig. 

The Reading Standard Cycle Mfg. Co., 
Reading, Pa., recently organized, reports 
that it will engage in the manufacture of 
motor bicycles, bicycles and bicycle parts. 
For the present no new building is con- 
templated, the factory being ample for 
immediate requirements. 

The National Foundry Co., Erie, Pa., 
which during the past year constructed 
one of the most modern open-hearth steel 
casting plants in the country, made its 
first heat the past week. The start was 
The 


ments of the plant are under the direc- 


very successful various depart- 
tion of men of wide experience. 


The Peru Plow & Wheel Co., 
recently 


Peru, 
Ill., whose plant was dam- 
aged by fire, is preparing to rebuild 
the damaged portions as rapidly as 
possible. Orders are being placed for 
the new equipment required, That part 
of the plant which was not touched 
by the fire has resumed operations. 
The Solvay Foundry Co., Syracuse, N. 
Y., has elected the following directors: 
Fred Frazer, Charles R. Jones, H. S. 
Holden, W. W. Wiard and O. P. Letch- 
President, Fred 
vice president, O. P. Letchworth; 
| 


and treasurer, Charles R. Jones. 


worth. The officers are: 
Frazer ; 
secretary 
The company’s new plant is now in oper- 
ation. 


The Constantine Mfg. Co taken 


over the business of the Tweedale Foun- 


has 


dry & Machine Co., Constantine, Mich 
The company is composed of Charles 
Cohn, Constantine; C, E. Fousel, Center- 
ville; Luther Sevison, Port Huron, and 
D. L. Chipman, Peoria, Ill. The com- 


pany wi!l continue to make washing ma- 
all kinds of castings 
Field, Columbus, O.., 
the 
a subsidiary corporation of the 
Pittsburg Coal Co., at the annual 
to succeed Francis L. Robbins, 
The directors chosen are: W. H 
W. R. Woodford, Pittsburg: W. K 
Morton, Columbus, and G. C 


chines and do 
William K 


‘lected president of 


was 
new Pittsburg 
meeting, 
retired 
Taylor, 
Field, 
Wet- 
zell, Logan, O. 

The 
Feed Co.., 
it will 
ented 
boiler feed which feeds water to steam 


Boller 
that 
pat 


Automatic 
a. Me 


several 


Rochester 
Rochester, states 
manufacture new 


machines ,especially an automatic 


boilers, dispensihg with pumps and in 


jectors. The machine shop will be 
equipped at once, but it is not ex- 
pected to erect any buildings for at 


least one year. 

The Boiler Co., 
Ill., at its annual meeting, elected the 
Baker, B 


Kewanee Kewanee, 
following directors: E. E 
F. Baker, J. P. Dugger, C. V. Kellogg, 
W. A. Cameron and M. F. Moore. The 
President, E. E. 
treasurer, 


officers chosen were: 


Baker; vice president and 


401 
B. F, Baker; secretary, J. P. Dugger. 
M. F. Moore was reappointed assistant 
to the president and W. D. Glidden, 
cashier, 


Structural wofk for railroad bridges 
is being put out in large quantities by 
the Mt. Vernon Bridge Co., which has 
its headquarters in Columbus, O. 
President James Westwater says the 
company has the past 
few weeks for $100,000 worth of new 


contracted in 


work, Most of this is for bridges on 
the Clover Leaf, T. & O. C., Balti- 
more & Ohio and C. A. & C. Large 
extensions have been added to the 


company’s plant at Mt. Vernon. It 
now makes 110-ft. steel plates and gir- 
ders, weighing 40 tons each. 

Trade Notes:— 

The Pittsburg Automatic Vise & 
Tool Co., Pittsburg, manufacturer of 
automatic vises, has just been allotted 
the contract by the United States gov- 
for 
In filling this tropical order 


ernment vises to be shipped to 
Panama. 
the company is employing its best en- 
deavors to build a tool 
adapted for the climate and conditions 

The Canton-Hughes Pump Co., Can- 
ton, O., has recently effected an arrange- 
ment with the Moore & Handley Hard- 
Ala., to control 
for Birmingham 
The 


will 


especially 


ware Co., Birmingham, 
the sale of its 


and the 


pumps 
territory. 

Co. 
a com- 


surrounding 
Moore & Handley Hardware 
have exclusive sale and carry 
plete stock of pumps at all times, pur- 
chasing in car load lots, and will at an 
early date be prepared to fill orders for 
pumps very promptly. 

The firm of Dalton, Nash & Co., pig 
iron dealers, has been dissolved by mu 
tual Mr. Dalton retiring. The 
business will be continued at 82 Beaver 
street, New York City, by Nash, Isham 
& Co., of which A. L. Nash and Phil- 
lips Isham will be the partners. The lat- 
represent the 
Dal- 


consent, 


ter firm will continue to 
companies formerly represented by 
ton, Nash & Co 

Fires:— 

The plant of the Barnes 
Co., Bayonne, N. J., 
fire Feb 24 

The Manhattan Screw & Stamping Co., 
New York, sustained a heavy loss by fire 
Feb. 21. Several other firms, at 61-71 
Greenwich street, were also heavy losers 

The the 


Baldwin 


Lock 


destroyed by 


Brass 


was 


house of 
Boston, 


wholesale hardware 
& Robbins Co., Inc., 
ustained a loss of about $100,000 by fire 
Feb. 23, when its four-story building was 
de stroyed 

The wire drawing plant of the Wire & 
Telephone Co. of America, Rome, N. Y., 
was destroyed by fire Feb. 23, with a loss 
of about $100,000. Plans are being pre- 


pared for rebuilding. 
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TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 

Drills.—Cleveland . Twist Drill 
Co., Cleveland, catalog 34 of high speed 
drills, 24 pages, 6 x 9,inches, illustrated. 
Suggestions on the use of this tool are 
given together with the various sizes 
and styles. 

Oil Cups.—Automatic Oil Cup 
Co., Milwaukee, catalog of the Bangs 
automotic oil cup, 11 pages, 6 x 9 inches, 
illustrated. -Shows application of this 
well known cup, presents types and sizes 
for various services and gives a number 
of testimonials. 

Arbor Press.—Edwin FE Bart 
lett, 364 Atlantic Ave., 
of the Greenerd arbor press, 16 pages, 


Boston, catalog 


4 x 9 inches, illustrated. Gives capaci 


ties and uses of this press, together with 


a table of dimensions and weights. A 
number of concerns using this press is 
listed. 

Steam Turbine Blowers.— Kerr 


Turbine Co., Wellsville, New York, 
Bulletin No. 2 of the Kerr steam turb:ne 
blower, 15 pages, 6 x 9 inches, illustrated 
The various parts of the turbine are de 
scribed in detail and a table of capaci 
ties, dimensions and weights is also 
given. 

Rock Drills—Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
New York, No. 46. 84 pages, 6 x 9 
inches, 92 illustrations. Rand drills in 
this catalog are fully descr. bed in a 
their details and full information is 
given as to. sizes, capacities and 
other desired particulars including 
prices. The various drill mountings and 
appurtenances are described and _ full 
lists of all repair parts are given. Some 
of the other products of the company are 
briefly mentioned and a list is given of 
the great variety of catalog matter now 
issued by this company. 

Steam Engines.—American Blower 
Co., Detroit, Mich., catalog 206, 7 x 9 
inches, 60 pages. Illustrates and de- 
scribes vertical self-oiling steam engines 
of various types for different services. It 
gives detailed descriptions of the engines, 
illustrated by sectional views and lire 
drawings, and presents tables of dimen- 
sions and horsepower, lists of parts, etc. 
The engines are of the self-oiling vertical 
type ranging from 2 to 125 horsepower 
and are adapted for operating blowers, 
electric generators and similar services. 

Air Compressor Outfits.—The Aben- 
aque Machine Works, Westminster Sta- 
tion, Vt., is distributing a 6 x 9 pamphlet 
of eight pages, describing and _ illustrat- 
ing portable gas or 
direct-connected air compressor outfifs 
The apparatus illustrated comprises a 12- 
horsepower engine direct-connected to an 
8 x 8-inch compressor of sufficient size 


gasoline-driven, 


tO maintain a pressure of 100 pounds per 
square inch and to furnish 75 cubic feet 
of free air pér minute. 
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RAILROAD CONTRACTS 


Awarded by the Canadian Govern- 
ment.—News of Plants. 
Toronto, Canada, March 5.—Con 


tracts have been aw irded by the Can- 
adian government for the construction 
of 457 miles of the eastern section of 
the National [Transcontinental oO 
Grand Trunk Pacific railway rl 

eastern division of the line from 
Moncton, N. B., to Winnipeg is be 


ing constructed by the National Trans 
continental commission on account of 


the government, and when completed 


will be leased to and operated by the 
Grand Trunk Pacific Railway C: The 


western division from Winnipeg to the 


Pacific coast is being constructed 


tracts just awarded on the st 
; ' di } | r 
vision nd § ed ti W kK on 
° - 1 
sections covering 245 miles r! 


ders were awarded as follows 


from Moncton, N. B., west 50 


a point ni Chipman, WN. |] to t 

Grand Trunk Pacific; No. 2, ft 

Grand Falls, N. B. west to the Queb 
, , 


boundary about 62 miles to IJ.y 
and White, Ottawa; 
Quebec bridge east to the New Brun 
wick boundary 
P. and J. T. Davis, Ottawa; No 

from La Tuque, Que., west to Wes 


montachene, about 


5 miles 
Grand Trunk Pacif No. 5 
point eight miles west of Abitibi 
river, easterly about 150 miles to the 
Grand Trunk I ( 
The cost of the whole 457 S a 
ording to the ms f the t S 
accepted will b bout >1 3,000,000 
making the average cost of construc 
tion per mile little over $20.00 
There are already under construction 
on the eastern or government d 
of the road 395 miles, which Id 
tion to the contracts just let mak 
total of 852 miles or about half tl 
distance between Moncton and Win 
nipeg. The route for the section b 
tween Chipman Grand Falls, N 
B., has not been definitely decided 
upon by the commissio1 
The reason assigned for the Grand 
Trunk company entering the eld 
as bidders on the government division 


of the road is that when the company 
takes over tl line, it will be subject 
to a rental based upon cost of con 
struction and it accordingly desires 
to keep the figure as low was poss! 
ble 

The Grand Trunk railway is relay 
ing its double track between Toronto 
and Hamilton, a distance of 38 miles 
with 100-pound steel rails instead of 


the 80-pound now in use 


March 7, 1907 


The Merner Mfg. Co., Ltd., has 
been incorporated to manufacture en- 
gines, agricultural implements and 
machinery at Alliston, Ont., with 
$300,000 capital by Samuel Merner, 
Absalom Merner, Herbert S, H. Mer 
ner, Hilda E. Devitt and Edward M. 
Devitt 

The Trussed Concrete Steel Co., Ltd., 
has been incorporated by Gustave Kahn, 
Douglas C. Raymond, Wm. Franklin 
Evans and Geo. B. Reynolds with $200,- 
000 capital and head office at Walker 
ville, Ont. 

The Shawinigan Falls Terminal rail 
way, operating railroads at Shawinigan 
Falls, Que., which form a connecting link 
between the Canadian Northern and St 
Maurice Valley systems, has given the 
Canadian General Electric Co., Toror 


contract for a 600 horsepower electric 


locomotive. It will be operated from th« 
lines of the Shawinigan Water & Power 
Co. for moving freight cars and will be 
the first locomotive. of this type to be 
used in Canada 

The Woods Western Co., Winnipeg, 
under the same control as the Woods 
Co., Ottawa, Ont., manufacturer of lum 
bermen’s and contractors’ supplies, will 
erect a $200,000 factory at Winnipeg for 
producing the same lines of goods 

The Portage Iron & Machine Co., local 
agents at Portage la Prairie, Man., for 
the Huber Mfg. Co., Marion, O., manu- 
facturer of farm machinery, will establish 
a large factory, arrangements having 
been made between the two firms by 
which the business will be transferred to 
Portage la Prairie 

J. H. Plummer, president of the Do 
minion Iron & Steel Co., Sydney, N. S., 

r the project for the 


own coal that options 





upon three or four 
ireas containing a large suppl Thes¢ 
ire now ig examined and tested. Tw 
drills a t work and on « property 
the I being opened ) 


PROPOSE PRISON PLANT. 


\ bill is pending in the Missouri 


CRIS t h l I ch ic OT pas 
sage to establish a steel plant in the 
penitentiary at Jefferson City It is 
the purpose of the framer to have the 


manufacture bridge material 
for the county highways and in mak 
ing such other structural materi as 
the counties would likely need for 
public buildings, etc. At present the 
bill carries an appropriation of $30,000 
to establish the plant, but it will be 
amended so as to increase this amount 
to $50,000 with a. fund of $100,000 to 
buy material and keep the plant in run- 
ning order The convicts are now 
hired out to private factories in the 


penitentiary at so much per man 











